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| Major Developments 
‘the next few months are these: 


wey and Warren, giving the Republicans an excellent 
chance of being in office for eight years, through 1956. 

War crisis centering in Berlin, coming close at times to seeming like 
imminent war, but probably adjusted without war. 

High business activity in this country, continuing pretty much on the 
level of the past. Profits high, with more outpouring of dividends 
than in the past. 

Shortage of materials, the beginning of the pinch that will get much 
worse next year. 

Shortage of workers, due to the drawing of men into defense plants 
and the armed services. 

Higher prices of many manufactured goods, especially things made 
of steel and other metals. 

Living costs on a slowly rising plateau, continuing until spring. 
Then, perhaps, a gentle slide in food, but nothing spectacular. 

A fourth round of wage raises next year is almost inevitable, because 
of continuing high living costs combined with the scarcity of workers, 
and the likelihood of this can be foreseen within the next few months. 

Strikes will be rather few in the remainder of the year. 

Special session will not hatch much important legislation. 


Elections. ‘The conversational betting odds in political quarters 
are something like 4 to 1 on Dewey and Warren. Some say more, 
but 4 to | is good enough to indicate the degree of assuredness. 

During every campaign some doubts arise, and this will occur in the 
next three months. ‘The lagging party makes telling attacks on the 
leading party, and people get to thinking that the trend has reversed. 
Political reporters try to make the contest seem “close,” and thereby 
create suspense and heighten the drama. As these situations come up 
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in the next few hectic months, you can pin 
to the pre-campaign appraisal that the 
Republicans have great advantage, the 
Democrats great disadvantage. 

Labor votes, which have been the main 
determining factor of recent national elec- 
tions, will divide this year. Union mem- 
bers will vote more as individuals, less as 
union members, than before. Something 
like 40 to 50 percent of them and their 
families will vote Republican—not out of 
love for Republicans, but out of general 
dissatisfaction with the Democrats under 
Truman. 

The South will stay nominally Demo- 
cratic, but with gestures of defiance of 
Truman and his civil rights program. ‘The 
Republicans may nibble off a state or two, 
but the South is not yet ready to discard 
tradition and go Republican. 

The Democratic party is not necessarily 
finished. It has been in the doldrums be- 
fore, and so has the Republican party. But 
parties have a way of coming together 
again, under new leadership that arises 
from year to year, and then profiting from 
the mistakes of the party in power. ‘The 
old leadership of the Democratic party is 
finished. By 1956, when the Democrats 
may be powerful again, the old leaders will 
be older—and out. New leaders will arise, 
essentially liberal or leftish leaders, spokes- 
men for the city masses, the working peo- 
ple, the elements in whom dissatisfaction 
is always latent. 

A third party, a labor-liberal party, 1s 
expectable by 1956, and you can see the 
signs of it in the next few months. See 
how some labor leaders, especially of the 
CIO variety, balk at both the old parties 
and talk of a new one—not the Wallace 
party, but another one yet to come. ‘This 
is the beginning. ‘This is the seed that will 
grow into something by 1956. But, at 
that, there are no signs now that it will 
become the second big party. It probably 
will stay the third. Its influence will be 
to force the Democratic party into being 
more liberal, or more leftish—a_ party 
of city workers. 


Dewey as President. It is a little 
too early to say what he will do, but the 
editors of this magazine are at work on a 
study which will be published later, in 
an effort to predict in general terms the 
attitudes and actions of the next President. 

For one thing, Dewey will administer the 
government well—neatly, cleanly, often 
brusquely and ruthlessly. He will eliminate 
much of the “hay” that is a hangover from 
the internal looseness of the New Deal, 
with its elaborate overlappings. He will 
be an “internationalist.” The foreign pol- 
icy is bound to be “vigorous.” It may bring 
on a war, but the course that may lead to 
war has already been set. 

Dewey will be a “liberal conservative,” 
whatever that means. He will not be ultra- 
conservative. 

He will be a respected President, but not 
especially beloved by the millions. Lots 
of people will admire his actions and fol- 
low him in their minds, but any love and 
affection which he may rate will hardly 
come in his busy doing: -days, but in his old 
age—like Hoover's. 


War. ‘There is no use pretending that 
war with Russia is a figment of the imagi- 
nation, or an evil thought of warmongers. 
The dangers of war with Russia are very 
real, and the dangers are imminent. A 
war could just happen—not as a pre- 
planned thing, but as sudden flaring up 
from accidents or incidents. It could flare 
up from Berlin. It probably will not so 
occur, but the confidence of a few months 
ago that war was not something to reckon 
with in the early future—this confidence 
has lessened. 

It is true that neither side wants war at 
this time. But both sides now have their 
dander up, are facing each other with physi- 
cal force, with armies at close range, and in 
the background are the diplomats talking 
tough to each other. ‘This is not an easy 
situation. It gives no support to placid 
thinking or placid talking. ‘The chances 
are against war, but the margin of chance 
has thinned. 
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Defense. It is inevitable that the 
United States increase its expenditures of 
money, materials and manpower for the 
building up of armed might. This will be 
done next year. The program of this year 
is only the beginning. Whenever you 
think about government expenditures next 
year, you ought to figure on more for de- 
fense, and this will make quite a bit of 
difference in all calculations. 

We are not at war, but we are entering 
into a period of semi-war economy. 

Gradual growth of controls is in the pic- 
ture, even under Republicans who in their 
political thinking have always shied from 
economic controls. 


Arm Europe, Too. At present our 
government has not decided whether it 
shall embark on a big program of arming 
the Western nations of Europe against 
Russia. The talks at present are on a 
piddling scale. But between now and next 
January it will become apparent that the 
quickest way of erecting a military barrier 
between us and the Russians, and the most 
economical, is to furnish arms to Western 
Europe. ‘This we shall do. It will cost 
money and it will cost materials, and both 
of these costs will be felt next year. 


Shortage of Materials. ‘Whe scar- 
city of steel can already be seen by anyone 
who buys or sells or uses steel, but the 
scarcity will become much sharper and 
break onto front pages as big-news-of-the- 
day toward the tail end of this year. There 
simply isn’t enough steel to supply all 
civilian needs, and still supply the export 
demand and the military needs. Less- 
essential users will have to be cut down, 
either voluntarily or by mandatory orders 
—probably by the voluntary rationing of 
steel at the producers’ end. 

Other materials are short, too, and the 
shortage will show up at the consumer level 
next year. 

Anyone who thinks of buying manufac- 
tured things made of metal had _ better 
do it as soon as possible. 
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Shortage of Men. You can take 
the statistics of defense orders, and figure 
the number of workers that will be drawn 
from their present jobs. Add the drain 
for the Army. You can conclude only 
one thing—that the scarcity of workers 
which already exists will be greater next 
year. 

Give a thought to more women workers, 
and more aged workers. 

Also remember that when workers are 
scarce, wages stay up and go up. 


Wonderful Harvest. farmers will 
harvest the largest crops in history this 
summer and fall, if the good weather holds. 
This is good news to almost everybody. 
These are welcome words to a hungry 
world that has known nine years of depri- 
vation. It is good news to farmers as it 
means they will have more to sell, even 
if prices aren’t quite as high as they have 
been recently. And to the consumer, the 
bumper crops mean the beginning of a 
return to more normal prices for food— 
not immediately but over the long run. 

The biggest part of the news is the record 
corn crop and the promise of abundant sup- 
plies of feed. This is what is eventually 
going to mean the most in pulling down 
grocery bills. It will take a year, even 
longer, to fully translate corn and other 
grains into more chickens and eggs, more 
milk, more pigs and pork and some day, 
more cattle. But the start toward greater 
production will be made with this harvest. 


Homes. Another good year for house 
building is the forecast for 1949. It may 
not quite equal the booming business of 
1947 and 1948, but the drop off will be 
small. 

Ending of the easy credit terms of FHA’s 
Title VI means that home builders will 
have to make larger down payments. ‘This 
may squeeze some out of the market but 
there are still enough potential buyers to 
keep the industry going at a healthy clip. 
The tighter terms may also push some of 
the shoestring contractors out of business, 
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but this will shift more construction work 
to the established builders. Builders may 
have to shave their profits a bit to get 
business. 

Prices of homes, on the average, are now 
probably at their peak. 


Automobiles, 1949. he figures 
on the supply of steel for autos next year 
suggest that perhaps no more than 4 mil- 
lion cars can be turned out, and even that 
may be a high estimate. ‘The waiting 
period for new cars will still be long, and 
some prices are bound to take a sizable 
jump upward as a result of increases in the 
price of steel. 


Winter Fuel Oif. [ill your fuel 
tank as soon as you can. Do not be misied 
by the optimistic headlines. Production 
is rising, but demand is rising as fast, or 
faster. Spotty shortages are likely next 
winter comparable to last winter. 


Prices, Wages, Leapfrog. Prices 
of many manufactured articles will go up 
this fall, or else not come down as had 
been expected, on account of higher wage 
costs. Subsequently, next year, many 
unions will feel justified in asking higher 
wages on account of higher prices. ‘The 
leapfrog procedure is continuing, and no 
end is definitely in sight. 


Steel Prices. ‘Two doses of price rise 
will make themselves felt acutely this fall 
—one dose resulting from abolition of the 
basing-point system, another dose resulting 
from wage and coal price boosts. ‘The con- 
sequence will be an upward pressure on 
prices of thousands of things made of steel, 
and prevention of some price reductions 
which heretofore have been in prospect 
for some of these lines. 

Whether the chain reaction of steel 
prices and other prices will set off another 
burst of inflation is a question that is 
worrying the businessmen and the econo- 
mists. 

Congress will be under pressure to legal- 


ize the basing-point system, for distant 
consumers will squawk. 


Taxes. Republicans promise to re- 
duce federal taxes next year, but they 
probably will not succeed. ‘The arithmetic 
does not permit it. Expenditures for de- 
fense will be higher, and the budget for 
the year ahead is barely in balance, and to 
cut taxes would take some fancy leger- 
demain. And one of the things which 
Republicans have always considered sacred 
is the black ink of a balanced budget. 

You'd better not count on tax reduction. 


Colleges Jammed. Once again this 
fall the colleges and universities will be full 
up and running over with students, many 
of whom have GI benefits. And now comes 
the new draft, with educational benefits 
likely later for the new crop of draftees 
when they emerge from service. So it is 
apparent that the business of higher edu- 
cation will be on a boom for years, and that 
for a long time yet facilities will continue 
to be inadequate. 


Hunt & Pick. |reight rates will have 
to be boosted again late this year or early 
next year to pay for the new round of wage 
raises, coming up. . . . Fluorescent paint 
that will glow in colors is the latest thing 
for interior decorators. . . . After years of 
labor shortage there are now too many 
migratory farm workers along some parts 
of the eastern seaboard this summer... . 
By the time the new President of the 
United States has served one term, the 
state legislatures will have ratified the con- 
stitutional amendment limiting the Presi- 
dent to two terms. . . . Shirts, socks and 
other things made of cotton will gradually 
edge downward in price, thanks to the 
bumper crop of cotton, which should top 
13 million bales, largest since 1937 when 
the crop was 19 million bales... . The 
margarine people will renew their fight 
to have the tax taken off, partly because 
the fight makes good publicity and sells 
a lot of margarine. 
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Are strikes decreasing? 
What about communists in unions? 
Must unions file financial statements? 


Where do we go from here? 


TAFT-HARTLEY LAW: 
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PQVHE Taft-Hartley labor act is a giant of 

| a law. It is also an infant, only one 
year old. As the first birthday approaches, 
it is desirable to look back over the year of 
life and see what the infant giant has done, 
what it has not yet done, and what it may 
be like when it grows up. 

The law was enacted to lessen strikes and 
shorten strikes. ‘This it has done. It was 
enacted also to curb jurisdictional disputes 
between rival unions, and the accompany- 
ing secondary boycotts. ‘This, too, it has 
done. It was designed to push communists 
out of key positions in labor unions, and to 
a large extent it has forced the unions to 
clean their own houses. 

As for peace in labor-management rela- 
tions, it has produced a superficial appear- 
ance of peace, just as the presence of a 
policeman on the street discourages the 
brawling neighbor kids from throwing rocks 
—as long as the cop is looking. But the real 
spirit of peace and the means of achieving 
it ina permanent and fundamental way are 
not yet in sight. 

It will take years for the courts to clarify 
al] points in the law. This is natural, for 
the law is general in its language, and labor 
practices are very complicated, just as all 
human relations are complicated. It took 
years to clarify, even partially, the Wagner 
labor law, under which unions grew their 
spreading wings. 

The National Labor Relations Board, 
which is a sort of combination police sta- 
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tion and lower trial court for the Taft- 
Hartley law, is jam-packed with cases, and 
no one has any clear idea of how they can 
all be handled expeditiously. 

Court injunctions, allowed by the new 
law in certain cases, have been used success- 
fully to stop a few big strikes, and injunc- 
tions have been welcomed by the general 
public because they give temporary relief 
from strikes. But most people know that a 
system which requires so many commands 
of “thou shalt not” is not a reliable system 
for the long pull, especially when the com- 
mand is that “thou shalt not for 80 days.” 
Just as labor unions have abused their 
power, so may government and courts abuse 
their power with the weapon of injunction 
at some future time, and so the future fate 
of the injunction is generally regarded as 
a piece of unfinished business. 


N two basic industries—coal and ship- 
ping—labor’s final economic weapon, 
the strike, has been prevented by federal 
court orders issued under authorization 
provided by the Taft-Hartley act. The 
government, by insisting that a work stop- 
page in coal or shipping constitutes a 
“national emergency” which cannot be 

tolerated, has established a_ far-reaching 
precedent. 

Not only has the government intervened 
in what used to be considered private quar- 
rels, but it has put itself into the precarious 
business of defining what are basic indus- 
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tries affecting the “national health and 
safety.” 

By realistic standards, steel and com- 
munications and transportation also are 
“basic.” Where does the list stop? 

But in addition to deciding what involves 
the “national health and safety,” the gov- 
ernment also has requested injunctions to 
stop labor practices seriously threatening 
“the public welfare.” Three such injunc- 
tions have been granted in the past year. 
They were against the International Typo- 
graphical Union which was striking news- 
papers; against General Motors which 
wanted to start an insurance plan without 
negotiating with the union after promising 
to do so; and against John L. Lewis and the 
United Mine Workers. 

The “public welfare” plainly takes in a 
bigger and fuzzier area than the “national 
health and safety.” And the government 
has now started to define what constitutes 
the “public welfare,” and to insert itself 
into disputes in this area. 


ERE is a point-by-point report on the 
important activities which Taft- 
Hartley covered: 

STRIKES. ‘They are decreasing. For the six- 
month period, November 1946 to April 
1947, there were 1969 strikes affecting 
1,400,000 workers for a total of 20,000,000 
man-days of work lost due to stoppages. 
For the same six months after ‘T’aft-Hartley, 
strikes dropped to 1175 and affected 900,- 
000 workers for a total of 17,000,000 man- 
days lost. Man-days lost did not decline 
as much as the number of strikes, which 
means that during the later period there 
were bigger strikes or longer ones. In each 
six-month period, Lewis’ mine workers 
made a big chunk of the statistics. In 
Nov.-Dec. 1946, 335,000 United Mine 
Workers stayed out of work and during 
March and April of this year, 325,000 stayed 
home. 

COMMUNISTS IN UNIONS. Many communists 
have been driven out. A few remain. 
Some 9000 locals and 160 internationals 
have filed statements to the effect that 
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their officers are not members of the Com- 
munist Party. If a union did not present 
such a statement it was barred from any 
rights under the act. Unions have kicked 
out commies and communist-line officers 
who were reluctant to sign. In some 
unions, communist officers have quit be- 
fore they were bounced. But the whole 
question of communism in unions 1s un- 
finished business. ‘The Supreme Court 
recently declined to review one lower court 
decision upholding the non-communist 
afhdavit provision. 

CLOSED SHOP AND UNION SHOP. ‘The bill abol- 
ished outright the closed shop (in which 
workers must join the union in order to 
work). The bill does permit union shops 
if most of the workers in a plant vote for 
one. (In union shops, workers must join 
the union within 30 days after they start 
to work.) When Taft-Hartley went into 
effect, some three out of every four labor 
contracts contained closed shop provisions. 
As these ran out, unions petitioned for 
union shop elections. Almost all of these 
elections have been decided in favor of 
union shops. 

Neither the National Labor Relations 
Board nor the courts have yet said what 
can be done when both management and 
labor approve of a closed shop, as in the 
case of union hiring halls for maritime 
workers. An NLRB trial examiner has 
held that hiring halls are illegal under 
the act. But the board itself has not yet 
passed judgment. If the apparent purpose 
of the act is followed, it is likely that the 
board will find this kind of closed shop 
illegal too. In that case Congress can be 
expected to do something about it later. 

POLITICAL EXPENDITURES. ‘The Supreme 
Court has declined to rule on the section 
of the act which prohibits political expendi- 
tures by unions. But the court has ruled 
that this section does not forbid expression 
of partisanship in newspapers financed out 
of union funds. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. The Supreme 
Court also has upheld the ‘Taft-Hartley 
act requirement making unions register 
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and file financial statements with the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

SECONDARY BOYCOTTS. ‘They are steadily 
decreasing. The NLRB has thrown the 
book at unions in case after case involving 
strikes against employers not involved in 
the original dispute. For example, a union 
striking a West Coast paper company en- 
couraged employes of a terminal company 
not to handle paper destined for the struck 
plant. The NLRB won an injunction 
against the union. 

JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES. ‘These are declin- 
ing rapidly. Most are being settled with- 
out formal action by the NLRB. The 
parent unions are learning that they can 
handle these disputes effectively, thus keep- 
ing their locals out of NLRB and the 
courts. It looks as if that will be the 
future pattern for this kind of labor dispute. 


HE more specific, workaday rules for 

labor and management are made by the 
NLRB and the courts. ‘They interpret 
the ‘Taft-Hartley act for the men who are 
affected by it daily. 

But NLRB’s dockets are clogged. At 
the end of April, more than 14,000 cases 
of all kinds were awaiting disposition (more 
than 11,000 of these are petitions for 
union shop elections). Further, each 
month has seen a higher number of cases 
received than the previous month. 

Despite these enormous demands, the 
NLRB has handed down some important 
decisions: 
> Employers can call meetings during 
working hours and talk long and loud 
against unions—and workers have to stay 
and listen. Employers can also participate 
more freely in union elections than they 
could under the old Wagner act. They can 
have foremen circulate anti-union notices 
and even sample ballots marked “no 
union.” But workers cannot be promised 
a reward for voting no union, nor threat- 
ened if they vote for one. 
> The NLRB will not hold union shop 
elections in states which bar them. The 
union shop is now outlawed by 10 states. 
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Also, if the state laws on union shop elec- 
tions are more restrictive than Taft-Hart- 
ley’s then NLRB will bow to the state law. 
In states that permit them, tentative union 
shop agreements can be signed by manage- 
ment and labor pending an election. 

> Pension and retirement plans and group 
health and accident insurance programs 
are subject to employer-union bargaining. 


ENEFITS have flowed from the Taft- 

Hartley act, but at a price, and the 

price is something to meditate upon for 
the future. 

If government is to continue to be a 
policeman upon the beat of industry-labor 
relations, and tell each side what not to 
do, eventually the policeman will go fur- 
ther and tell each side what it shall do. 
Here is the way this magazine put it in 
February 1947, and the comment is even 
more pertinent today: 


“ ... if the government simply out- 
laws certain strikes, or butts into all 
disputes, it must settle the issues behind 
them. This means being the Great 
White Father to everybody. It means 
ultimately fixing wages and working 
conditions. If these are fixed, prices 
and profits hardly can be left floating 
loose. In an interconnecting economy, 
such government intervention would 
soon reach into almost all lines of busi- 
ness.” 


Everyone is delighted to get even a small 
taste of industrial peace, but the disturbing 
thought is that it may be the first part of a 
tie-in sale, and that later, as a part of the 
deal, we may have to take what we think 
we do not want—more and more govern- 
ment participation in the determination of 
wages and of prices. We think we do not 
want that. Or do we? 


* * * * * 


In a future issue Kiplinger Magazine 
will discuss further some of the implica- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley act, and will sur- 
vey means of dealing with labor disputes 
in basic industries. 











AROUND THE COUNTRY 


These are special reports from our corres pond- 
ents and readers throughout the nation.Write 
us what is happening in your community. 


DETROIT —This auto capital is bustling 
now, will probably produce half a 
million cars and trucks this month. 
But auto makers have worries, too. 
One is over the impending drain on 
materials for the preparedness pro- 
gram. Auto workers, however, are 
sure of one thing: With wage dis- 
putes settled for a while, steady work 
seems ahead for most of them until 
well into winter when General Mo- 





LOS ANGELES—A disturbing upsurge of shop- 


lifting is sweeping this area and the reason 
for it is hard to find. The petty thievery 
isn’t confined to particular kinds of stores 
nor to persons in any one income group. It 
is rampant in all districts and among all 
classes. 

Records of the Southern California Re- 
tail Grocers Association during one month 
showed that the majority of thefts are be- 
ing made by persons well able to pay for 
the items they steal. 

A breakdown of occurrences disclosed 
that 65 percent of thefts were committed 
by men, 33 percent by women and 2 per- 
cent by juveniles. Fifty-nine percent of 
thefts were grocery items; 34 percent were 
fresh or canned meat goods; 66 percent of 
the stealing was done by persons between 
35 and 60 years old and 32 percent by per- 
sons between 21 and 35. ‘The oldest male 
shoplifter was 72, the oldest female, 80. 
Most thefts were undertaken between 3:30 
and 7 pm. The average theft amounted 
to $2.41—a formidable haul even in these 
days of high prices. 

Most shoplifters seem to fear publicity 
more than legal punishment because many 
are respected members of the community 
and dread the brand of common thief. 
And grocers feel they cannot be soft on 
the offenders. Shoplifting loss often 
amounts to about 1 percent of volume, or 
about 80 million dollars a year. 

All other kinds of thievery perpetrated 
annually in America are 20 million dollars 
short of the amount stolen from grocery 
store counters. 
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tors and Chrysler close down in 
preparation for changeover to real post-war 
mode!s. Nash winds up work on the old 
model this month; the new Nash will ap- 
pear in October. 

Taking the long look, auto men see de- 
mand outdistancing them for perhaps an- 
other two years. Some experts (perhaps 
too optimistically) see car production this 
year reaching the 4,800,000 level of 1947, 
but steel shortage will curtail output in 
1949. ‘Trucks are in the buyers’ market 
now and some truck materials may be di- 
verted to cars this year. 

Otherwise: Cultural activity is on the 
upbeat in Detroit; civic light opera and 
grand opera projects report a second good 
year in a row and will be extended in 1949. 
Detroit's new look takes form in concrete. 
Now underway are two major crosstown 
superhighways and a veterans memorial 
building, forming the nucleus of a multi- 
million-dollar waterfront improvement pro- 
gram. ‘The housing situation is no better. 
During the past year 25,175 family units 
were created by marriage but only 5918 
new homes were finished. Detroit Tigers 
spent half a million dollars last spring for 
night baseball lights. City Council, with- 
out cost, adopted daylight saving time a 
month later. ‘The extra hour lets daylight 
extend until around 9:30 p.m. This means 
that most night games won’t end until 
around midnight. ‘Tiger officials will give 
night games a whirl, anyway, this summer. 


SUMMIT, N. J.—Officials of this city of 19,000 
have found a successful way of familiarizing 
taxpayers with municipal financial prob- 
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lems and of getting taxpayers’ formal ad- 
vice. ‘These were the steps: 

1. Official boards, such as education and 
recreation, provided the city council with 
data, assembled with expert help, on 
needed expenditures. 

2. The council then scheduled a town 
meeting (after the New England tradition ) 
and prepared a 16-page brochure titled It’s 
Your Money. ‘This clearly analyzed the 
financial situation, with a look ahead to 
1951. The brochure was mailed to all 
taxpayers, with an invitation to the meet- 
ing. Civic associations, backbone of the 
movement from the start, helped in the 
distribution. 

3. Seven hundred and fifty people at- 
tended the meeting, heard seven-minute 





High School, Summit, N. J. 


statements, asked constructive questions, 
argued the issues and went away with a 
pretty solid notion of where their tax 
money goes. 


PITTSBURGH —Steel executives are concerned 
over U. S. Steel’s recent change-over from 
a multiple basing point to an f.o.b-mill 
system of pricing. The corporation's move 
was brought on by the recent Supreme 
Court action knocking out the cement in- 
dustry’s multiple-basing-point system. <A 
similar case is pending against the steel in- 
dustry and similar disposition by the court 
has been expected. U. S. Steel’s announce- 
ment jumped the gun. 

This will mean important changes in the 
pattern of steel distribution, reminiscent 
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of changes made when “Pittsburgh plus” 
was knocked out some years ago. For one 
thing it will mean that the steel mills will 
sell to steel users who are much closer to 
the mill; and, in that event, it will also 
give impetus to the use of trucks instead 
of the railroads to transport the steel. 
Trucks, obviously, are more mobile and 
usable if the distance from mill to fabn- 
cator is a short one. 

There is other thinking on another level 
in the Steel City: 35,000 public school 
children are pondering whom they want for 
President of the United States. Each elec- 
tion year as instruction in civic responsibil- 
ity, the schools hold a mock election on 
election day in classrooms with every back- 
drop of reality. Students examine candi- 
dates’ records and declarations; they use 
uniform registration cards; abide by local, 
state and national election laws, organize 
classrooms into voting districts and elect 
their own poll watchers. School authori- 
ties consider this a sound way of teaching 
old-fashioned civics; students think it is 
exciting, which means that they get a lot 
from it. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—This is America’s eighth 
largest retail trading area (annual business 
volume almost | billion dollars), and it is 
having prosperous times just now. ‘The 
prosperity has at least three sources: (1) a 
live-wire Board of Trade keeps a steady 
stream of conventions running; (2) tour- 
ists continue to come in; and (3) the Mar- 
shall Plan attracts hundreds of business- 
men who are leaving plenty of money in 
the better hotels and occasionally congest- 
ing them. 

There’s one gigantic industry here that 
the statisticians don’t include. The U. S. 
District Attorney had to expose it—a 100- 
million-dollar annual gambling business, 
functioning furtively and largely undis- 
turbed for years in the shadow of the Capi- 
tol’s dome. ‘The numbers racket is the core. 

There is considerable pro and con feeling 
over whether the transit company should 
provide radio music on its street cars, as 
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is being done successfully, according to 
reports, in Cincinnati and Wilkes-Barre 
. .. The symphony orchestra is having 
trouble raising enough money. . . . There 
is a hubbub over facilities for mental 
patients—not enough of them (the facili- 
ties, that is). 


HOUSTON—You don’t have to take the word 
of the local Chamber of Commerce that 
Houston, the largest city in Texas, is the 
fastest growing city in the nation. ‘The 
local citizens invite you to come down 
yourself and take a look. You will see 
skyscrapers going up all around you in 
downtown Houston, new industrial plants 
spreading out in every direction, and new 
homes by the thousand rising to house the 
flood of incoming settlers. Metropolitan 
Houston contained 510,497 in the 1940 
census count. It has an estimated 740,000 
today. Nearing completion for occupation 
late this year is the 18-million-dollar, 1000- 
room Shamrock Hotel—one of the few big 
ones in Houston that Jesse Jones doesn’t 
own—which is being erected by Glenn H. 
McCarthy, millionaire oilman. 

The Texas Medical Center which is just 
beginning to take shape on a 163-acre site 
north of the city is one of the benefactions 
of another oil millionaire, H. R. Cullen, 
whose gifts to the city total 160 million 
dollars. M. E. Walter, editor of the 
Chronicle, says an oft-repeated story about 
Mr. Cullen reflects the spirit of Houston. 
Mr. Cullen—according to the tale—told a 
reporter that he intended to make gifts 
to the city totaling 80 million dollars. The 
reporter must have been seeing double 
that day because his story said Mr. Cullen 
was giving away 160 million dollars. And 
rather than embarrass the reporter, Mr. 
Cullen made it 160 million dollars. 


BRISTOL, PA—A unique charge account sys- 
tem is operating in this industrial center 
of 12,000 population, near Philadelphia. 
The Boyd System, Inc., named for 33-year- 
old Joseph M. Boyd, its originator, acts 
as a central billing agency and collector. 
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An aim is to make credit buying easier and 
to hold business in the home town. 
Retailers can join Boyd on agreeing to 
pay him 5 percent of their credit gross. 
Accredited townspeople, who pay no mem- 
bership dues, get cards enabling them to 
charge purchases up to $50 at a time in 
Boyd System stores. Every 30 days Boyd 
renders an itemized bill to members. ‘The 
system especially enables small shops to 
compete in the credit business with bigger 
rivals in near-by Trenton and Philadelphia. 
Most are willing to pay the 5 percent to be 
relieved of the bother and expense of han- 
dling credit sales. The customer, advo- 
cates say, is provided with the utmost in 
credit convenience. He is enabled to keep 
close tabs on expenses. “Know what you 
spend,” is the Boyd motto. Other small 
cities are eyeing the plan as a_ possible 
answer to near-by big city competitors. 


BOSTON—Old-line Back Bay Bostonians and 
first-time visitors to town find a common 
topic of conversation now: the rapidly 
rising home office of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. The 26-story, 
495-foot skyscraper will miss being Boston’s 
tallest building by one foot. The Custom 
House ‘Tower, at 496 feet, still shades the 
newest attraction on the skyline. 


CLEVELAND—Although an inland city, Cleve- 
land is acutely conscious of its place in 
world trade. 

Clevelanders know that 1000 local enter- 
prises are closely affected by world trade, 
that some 15 percent of their production 
is exported. Direct exports last year were 
estimated at 310 million dollars. Cleve- 
land also supplied other U. S. factories 
with semi-finished products for ultimate 
export. Another 30 million dollars worth 
of products came here last year as imports. 
To deal with imports and exports, business- 
men use as a clearing house the Cleveland 
World Trade Association. Its slogan: “Tell 
Us What You Have to Sell, ‘Tell Us What 
You Want to Buy, and We Will Tell the 
World.” 
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Your town can send 
AMBASSADORS ABROAD 











Here is a plan by which your community can select 
some local outstanding young man or young woman, and send him or 
her abroad for a few months or longer—to live among the people there, 
to tell them at first hand of American ways, then to return and tell your 
own townspeople the story of how those other people live and work 
and think. The cost can be as little as $750 for your community. 

The money can be raised by any group of local citizens—by one of 
the service clubs, or your chamber of commerce, or your school asso- 
ciation, or the churches—whatever suits you best. 


You can pick the local winner in your own way. The young person 
selected ought to be “the best type of American,” and you can be the 
judge of what that means. 

Your newspapers will take up the project and help. Radio stations, 
the same. They will publish the letters that come back from the local 
Gulliver, and the talks that are made on return. Young people’s groups 
will scramble to participate. 


You will give as well as get. You will give to some middle class 
families in Holland, for example, the privilege of associating on close 
family terms with a young American. They can learn how things are 
in America, how our people live, what we think and how we feel. 

Thus your town can have its own Ambassador of Goodwill—an 
informal emissary from people here to people there. When the move- 
ment grows, as it will, there may be thousands of such emissaries, and 
in some ways they can do a better job than diplomats. 


Your town is as good a piece of America as any. Your town can 
pioneer the movement in your state, and, if you wish, you can pioneer 
the movement in your town. Start the talk in your favorite group. 

Money is not hard to raise when it is for young people, and especially 
when it is devoted in a tangible local way to the cause of international 
goodwill. Now is the time to start. 

Working examples of how the plan is already operating in some towns 
of upper New York State are told in the story that follows. And at the 
end you will find some practical pointers on how to proceed on this 
great wholesome movement. (over) 
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This Plan Is Now Working 
in Four New York Communities 


sent their young men and women to 
summer in Europe are Jamestown, Ithaca, 
Glens Falls and Schenectady. 

The communities in Europe which have 
received the young Americans with open 
arms are Skodsborg in Denmark, Amster- 
dam in Holland, Gloucestershire in Eing- 
land, and several small towns in Sweden. 

The community ambassadors are young 
men and women between ages 19 and 26 
who have demonstrated ability for com- 
munity leadership. ‘They were selected by 
youth groups in each community, with 
emphasis on character and civic interest. 

Glens Falls picked Dorothy de Grush, 
22, who is a secretary at the Karl Kreiser 
Insurance Co. She goes to Sweden, moves 
around through several small towns, and 
lives with selected townspeople there. 
Glens Falls also sent a second young 
woman, Jean Hogan, 25, who manages the 
local chapter of the Red Cross. She goes 
to Skodsborg, Denmark. 

Ithaca picked Barbara Hall, 26, a writer 
at WHCU. She also goes to Skodsborg. 

Jamestown selected Harding Olson, 20, 
who is a clerk at George B. Pitts Co. His 
destination is a volunteer farm camp in 
Gloucestershire, followed by, two weeks in 
a British college. 

Jamestown also selected a young woman, 
Clarice Lunquist, 19, who is an extension 
student at Alfred University. She goes to 
Amsterdam, then to a small town near 
there to live with a Dutch family and work 
in the harvest. 

Schenectady sent Jane Stevens, 22, an 
architectural designer for the International 
General Electric Co. She goes to Sweden. 

All these youngsters, and others who will 
go later under similar local initiative, are 
expected to have plenty of fun, but they 
are not going just for fun. ‘They are send- 
ing weekly reports back to the hometown 
newspapers and radio stations. And on 
their return they are supposed to write 


ee communities which have already 
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some more, and talk at length to them 
fellow townspeople. 

For each of these young visitors, an aver- 
age of about $750 was collected in their 
home towns. ‘The money was raised a little 
differently in each community. In one, 
the women ran bake sales. In another 
city, local drama groups put on plays, do- 
nated admission money to the fund. In 
all of them, civic and social groups like 
Rotary and Kiwanis, and women’s clubs 
donated money. Businessmen helped. 

The New York plan was first suggested, 
some six years ago, by the New York State 
Community Service Council, an organiza- 
tion of young adults interested in bridging 
the gap between their school experience 
and community life. When the idea took 
hold a year or so ago, it didn’t take long 
for the four cities to warm up. 

The State Department in Washington 
is interested in the program, and is sym- 
pathetic. A word of warning comes from 
the State Department, however, regarding 
the overload of traffic to and from Europe 
in the summer months. Communities are 
advised to make their schedules for fall 
and spring, if possible. 

Communities that get started this fall 
can make extra-good arrangements for next 
spring, and play a practical part in the 
cause of international human acquaintance. 





Further Help Available 


1. For information on the New York plan, 
which can be applied elsewhere, write: 
Miss Rita Cowan, New York State 
Education Dept., 23 South Pearl 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 

2. For advice in getting a plan started in 
your community, especially for informa- | 
tion on_ transportation and_ living 

| arrangements abroad, write: 

Donald B. Watt, Experiment in In- | 
: ternational Living, Inc., Putney, Vt. 
and 
Division of International Exchange 
of Persons, State Department, Wash- 

ington 25, D.C. 

| 3. For reports on how the plan works out, 
see future issues of this magazine. 
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Too few companies use 
these valuable services 


STATISTICS FOR BUSINESS 





T’S news when businessmen _ whole- 
heartedly approve a government bu- 

reau, and even bigger news when they de- 
plore congressional cuts in its budget. Such 
moral support from members of the busi- 
ness community has been the exhilarating 
experience of not one, but several federal 
agencies—those concerned with collecting 
and analyzing statistics. ‘There’s sound 
reason for such support: Government- 
gathered statistics are proving more and 
more a boon to private enterprise. 

Not all businessmen, by a long 
shot, are aware of the help they 
can get from Uncle Sam’s statis- 
ticians, often just by spending a 
3-cent stamp. Government ofh- 
cials estimate that only one out 
of every ten companies takes even 
this little time and trouble to get 
the help. ‘To its competitors, 
that one-in-ten often seems en- 
dowed with mysterious know- 
how. Actually there’s no mumbo- 
jumbo about it. ‘The informa- 
tion is equally accessible to all 
comers. 

Almost all government bureaus 
collect statistics of one sort or another 
which are available to the public. Most 
such agencies do so in the line of other 
duty. For instance, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission gathers financial 
data about companies listed on the stock 
exchanges, and the Federal ‘Trade Commis- 
sion gathers similar information about 
smaller, unlisted companies. 

But there are three big agencies whose 
primary job is statistical: the Agriculture 
Department’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
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nomics, the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and the Commerce 
Department’s Census Bureau. In addition 
to the Big Three, there are the Interior 
Department's Bureau of Mines, and the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce which ana- 
lyzes the statistics gathered by other agen- 
cies to produce new statistics on national 
income, etc. 

What sorts of statistics are collected and 
analyzed? ‘The amount and va- 
riety is staggering, enough to give 
the federal government undis- 
puted title of world’s biggest 
statistician. Certainly no private 
firm could afford to duplicate the 
job on the same scale, which is 
why companies wise to the uses 
of government statistics howl 
when Congress moves to cut 
corners. 

BAE gathers figures on crop 
and livestock production, food 
processing, farm and market 
prices, farm income, land values, 
wages, labor, taxation, and stand- 
ards of living on the farm. BLS 
collects data on retail and wholesale prices, 
volume of residential construction and all 
manner of information about labor—em- 
ployment, wages, productivity. Census 
statistics cover retail and wholesale trades, 
industrial production, population, housing 
and foreign trade. | 

Within this broad framework literally 
hundreds of separate, detailed compilations 
are made—ranging in variety from the num- 
ber of farm dwellings with electricity to 
the value of shipments of pressed and 
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blown glassware to the volume of produc- 
tion of children’s shoes. Close to 1100 
such separate tables (by no means the full 
total) appear in the annual Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States—a volume is- 
sued by the Census Bureau and well worth 
the $2.75 it costs. (You can get it from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) 

But, the businessman asks, what do I do 
with all this stuff once I get it? It’s a 
bewildering array, and statistical charts and 
tables aren’t exactly light reading. But 
companies in the know have proved that 
a little application goes a long way here, 
the application of plain horse sense. Statis- 
tics on electrified farms have a direct sig- 
nificance for the refrigerator and radio in- 
dustries, statistics on children’s shoes for 
the makers of other children’s wear. 

But even a better answer lies in the let- 
ters the agencies receive daily from busi- 
nesses which have learned to use their serv- 
ices. A Midwestern clothing manufacturer 
asks for information on women’s prefer- 
ences for selected textile products. A Min- 
neapolis bank asks the BLS for average 
wages earned by bank clerks in its state. 
A California newspaper wants to revise its 
advertising rates, asks Census for popula- 
tion statistics in its particular area. 

None of these illustrations may fit your 
particular problem. But you can be sure 
there are, if nothing else, some general 
uses of government statistics that will prove 
invaluable to you. As a manufacturer, you 
want to know how you stand, production- 
wise, in relation to your own industry or 
competitive industries. As a retailer, you 
want to know of any changes in the wage 
earnings of your customers. As a young 
man starting a new business, you want to 
know how many similar businesses there are 
where you want to set up shop. The entire 
field of market research has grown and 
thrived with the help of government 
statistics. 

During the war, the statistical arm of the 
government took on extra loads of work 
for the new wartime agencies. Programs 
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were expanded, methods of collecting and 
analyzing statistics were improved. With 
the end of the war—and war-agency funds 
—the statistical bureaus began to have trou- 
ble convincing an economy-minded Capitol 
Hill that it should let those gains stand. 
In many instances it refused, chopping 
budgets by as much as one third. 

Because of appropriation cuts for this 
year, BAE was unable to gather statistics 
which would have given a current estimate 
by states of farm expenses and net income 
(it still does a nation-wide estimate). BLS 
had to reduce from 21 to 10 the number 
of cities where it collected a monthly con- 
sumers’ price index. Census had to drop 
its surveys of large metropolitan areas in 
which it compiled the size and character- 
istics of the population, characteristics of 
housing, the number of employed, etc. 
All these data were in great demand. 

In general all statistical programs suf- 
tered because details had to be left out 
and because information could not be re- 
leased as promptly as heretofore. Further 
appropriation cuts by Congress for 1949 
will accentuate these difficulties even more. 


EVERTHELESS the government's 

statistics are today more thorough- 
going and helpful than ever before—and a 
growing group of businessmen know it. 
Either formally or informally, business, 
farm and labor committees advise the sta- 
tistical agencies on which information will 
be of most interest and use to the people 
they represent. 

The Bureau of the Budget has been 
coordinating the government's collection 
of statistics since 1942, when war-busy 
companies squawked at the number of 
duplicate queries they received from Wash- 
ington. The bureau has at its right hand 
an Advisory Council on Federal Reports. 
This privately-financed, independent group 
representing among others the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, recommends ways 
of reducing the burden of statistical collec- 
tion. The smooth working relationship be- 
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tween the council and the Budget Bureau 
is regarded as a model of how business and 
government can get along together. 

Such cooperation from private enterprise 
has had an important by-product effect. 
It has helped overcome the individual busi- 
nessman’s reluctance to supply information 
about his own company—information with- 
out which no accurate, overall statistics can 
be compiled. (Almost all government in- 
formation must be elicited voluntarily.) 

Business reluctance is based largely on 
the fear that an individual’s trade secrets 
may leak out to a competitor. But federal 
law penalizes the disclosure of such confi- 
dential information. In addition, the sep- 
arate statistical agencies have their own 
strict rules which permit the publication of 
collective statistics only. 

There is still some hesitancy among busi- 
nessmen about giving the government in- 


formation, but less hesitancy about getting 
it. Indeed, the government statisticians 
have an axiom: An individual who refuses 
data to the government sooner or later 
turns up and asks for other sorts of data. 
He fails to see that if he would help the 
government he actually would help him- 
self. For government statistics make valu- 
able business tools, and the more complete 
the statistics, the better the tuols. 





Custom-built statistics—If you want 
more detail than the published tabulations 
offer, the Census Bureau, BLS, and Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will 
make up a special tabulation for you at cost. 
Although the fee has gone as high as $30,000 
or $50,000, the cost usually is nominal, be- 
cause the government has already borne the 
expense of collecting the original data on 
which your tabulation is based. 





Weather forecasting a month ahead 


A rainy spell is grand for umbrella makers 
but it gives ulcers to department store man- 
agers, who then sell plenty of umbrellas but 
less of almost everything else. The U. S. 
Weather Bureau is helping them both—and 
thousands of other businessmen—by develop- 
ing a weather forecasting service for the full 
month ahead. 

The project is still in the development and 
testing stage, and won’t be ready for months. 
But when it is refined, weather experts believe 
it will tell accurately whether the month 
ahead will be wetter or dryer, warmer or colder 
—and by how much. 

It is statistical forecasting, based on past 
performance. By hard study of 40 years of 
weather maps and by careful observations, 
researchers have found repeating weather 
cycles and a measurable correlation between 
conditions in one month and the tempera- 
ture and rainfall of the next. That is, the 
amount that August will depart from normal 
can be reckoned from the amount July already 
has departed from normal. It is not that 
simple, but that is the basis. Studies so far 
have shown the system can be worked with 
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mathematical chances of accuracy as high 
as nine to one. 

The aim is to work it on a national basis, 
with the weather map broken down by 
weather areas, not geographical areas. 

Hawaiian pineapple and sugar people are 
paying for the study. The fuel oil industry 
and the California citrus fruit industry are 
already keenly interested. Presumably, fore- 
casts will be made available publicly when 
the system is ready. 

Benefits to all kinds of business and agri- 
culture are obvious, but one example involves 
the lemon market in New York, which is 
easily overbalanced. If growers ship too many 
lemons there in a wet month, the market 
loads up and prices tip over. But if they 
ship too few in a warm dry month, when 
people like to drink long cool ones, the supply 
is cleaned out quickly, prices go up and 
growers have missed a chance to cash in on 
a fast market. 

The trick is to ship enough lemons but not 
too many—which the growers can do if they 
know in California what the weather is going 
to be in New York. 
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WRITE FOR... 


Here is a list of useful pamphlets, 


reports and books that have come to 
our attention. Write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor for them. If 
you know of any publications that 


should be included, please tell us. 





[] A Yardstick for Executive Incentive Plans. 
. .. More and more companies are looking for 
practical methods of rewarding their top men 
for extra effort. This is a 4-page reprint of 
a talk prepared by a Midwestern management 
engineer and reproduced by him for general 
distribution because of the widespread inter- 
est in the subject. Write to Lee H. Madden, 
Vice President, Business Research Corp., 79 
West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. Copies are 
free. 


[] The Conciliation Process... . . An objec- 
tive, non-technical analysis of the role of con- 
ciliation in the collective bargaining process. 
Prepared by the Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations of the University of Illinois. 
18 pages. Write to the University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Urbana, Il]. Price 5 cents. 


[] Money-saving Main Dishes. . . . Home- 
makers are beset with many problems created 
by high living costs, of which food costs make 
up a large share. This 48-page government 
booklet suggests about 150 main dishes that 
nourish and satisfy and enable homemakers 
to save money. Send a postcard with your 
address to Food Conservation, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. This 
booklet is free. 


[] How to Profit through Tax Exemption. 
. . . The income from the bonds of states, 
counties, cities, towns and other municipal 
subdivisions is exempt from federal income 
taxes. These bonds have been purchased 
mainly by banks and institutions; individual 
investors have shied away from them because 
of their relatively low interest rates. ‘This 
12-page booklet, published by a brokerage 
house which specializes in state and municipal 
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tax-exempt securities, explains in layman’s 
language the advantage of these securities 
to the individual investor. Write to Ira 
Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. x. Free. 


[] Recreation for Industrial Workers. ...A 
40-page booklet giving suggestions on pro- 
gram activities, how to start and finance a 
program, and how to get community-company 
cooperation. Write to the National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


10, N. Y. Price 50 cents. 


[-] Open House in Industry. . . . A 32-page 
study of current “open house” practices 
among companies which make a point of 
cultivating good relations within their com- 
munities. ‘The booklet includes 4 pages of 
illustrations. Write to the National Metal 
Trades Association, 122 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Price $1. 


[] Lunchrooms for Employes. . Good 
food service has taken its place in industry 
along with accepted safety and medical pro- 
grams. One of a series of studies made for 
companies which insure their employes under 
Metropolitan group policies. A  28-page 
booklet. Write on your business stationery 
to Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Free, but copies available are 
limited. 


[] Economic Indicators. A 32-page 
monthly government publication presenting 
in concise and graphic form the most im- 
portant facts on current trends in the nation’s 
economy. Prepared for the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic Report 
by the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Write to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. Price $1.50 


per year. 


[] Employer-Employe Relations Activities of 
Trade Associations. . . . Information, advice 
and special services regarding industrial rela- 
tions are being provided by many trade asso- 
ciations for their members. ‘This 46-page 
report explains the purposes and value of 
such activities to business and industry. Write 
to the Trade Association Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S., Washington 
6, D. C. Six copies free to any company; 
additional copies may be obtained at a price 
of 15 cents each. 
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TAKES OVER BRITAIN’S ROLE 


the price of world leadership 





To play their part in the developing 
drama of U. S. world leadership, every 
man, woman and child in the nation will 
assume an obligation of $130 this year. 
That is figuring about 5 billion dollars for 
aid under the Marshall Plan (Economic 
Cooperation Administration) and roughly 
14 billions for re-armament. 

So far as can be seen, the ECA expendi- 
tures will go on for four or five years, 
by which time the 16 Western powers 
presumably will be back on their feet. As 
to further re-armament costs, look at the 


world and then make your own guess. 
And these costs are money costs alone. 
They do not include the indirect eco- 
nomic and personal sacrifices that will be 
exacted in the form of continuing high 
prices, scarcities of certain goods and ma- 
terials, reinstatement of the draft. 
Such is the burden of world leadership. 
What the U.S. is doing, in the simplest 
terms, is filling the vacuum created by 
the collapse of British world power, and 
taking over the role of world arbiter held 
by Great Britain for more than a century. 





N the world as it was before 1939 there 

were wars and threats of wars, famines 
were not unknown, and financing on an 
international scale was continually neces- 
sary. Yet in the pre-1939 era American 
citizens could safely sleep at night with 
an Army only slightly more potent than 
a metropolitan police force. And the over- 
seas charity of most citizens was bounded 
by the missionary barrel in the church. 

What has changed all this? Nothing 
less than a change in world affairs so great 
that historians 1000 years hence will com- 
pare it with the decline of Athens and the 
rise Of Rome. In short, the headquarters 
of Western civilization has been re-located 
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—across the Atlantic—from London to 
Washington. 

Before 1939, it was the British people 
who paid the taxes that supported a navy 
to police the world. In the Far East, it 
was the British at Singapore and Hong 
Kong who directed the military affairs and 
commercial destiny of most of the Orient. 

The British dominated India. Palestine 
was a British mandate. Turkey and Greece, 
Iraq and Egypt were under the British 
thumb. The British Foreign Office con- 
trived to keep Russia at bay, while London 
largely fulfilled international requirements 
for capital. 

Many Americans did not particularly 
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approve of Britain’s way of doing. We 
had ourselves wrested politically free of 
British rule, and we enjoyed twisting the 
lion’s tail. Nevertheless, we benefited from 
the British peace. Given our own inclina- 
tion to live apart from the world, and given 
Russia’s need for quiet in which to work 
out her own internal salvation, that British 
peace might have lasted much longer. 

But the Germans, unaware of what they 
had to lose, and misjudging history and sea 
power as violently as did the Spartans, pre- 
pared for conflict and hastened the end of 
the British peace. 

We can see, now, that Britain was 
mortally wounded by World War I. The 
greatest wound was economic. Before the 
war she had, for example, exported around 
7 billion yards of cotton textiles a year. 
After the war that figure dwindled to 
4 billion yards. 

Her coal mines, which had accounted for 
70 percent of her exports by volume, 12 
percent by value, became more obsolete 
yearly. Modernization and mechanization 
did not keep pace. 

Another wound, incalculably serious, 
was psychological. Britain began to live 
a little too much in her past. An old 
nation, no less than an old person, must 
watch that. 

World War II was not far advanced be- 
fore the wounds opened. England’s pro- 
ductive facilities were behind the times and 
could not meet the mass needs of mecha- 
nized war. Nor could she export goods 
in sufhcient quantity to pay for the foods 
and essentials she had to import. She 
rapidly ran through a large part of her 
accumulated reserves. 

The first impact of these deficiencies on 
the U. S. was felt through the extent 
of lend-lease required. ‘The U.S. made up 
the British deficiencies for the very good 
reason that Western civilization does not 
stop at the water’s edge. 

This civilization is a composite of all 
the precious freedoms and the economic 
opportunity that we bundle under the 
name democracy. And all this was in peril 
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from the Germans—traitors to their own 
civilization. 

As the peril heightened, it was necessary 
to move from lend-lease and _less-than- 


total war into all-out war. At the war’s 
end, many Americans assumed that the 
old pattern could be resumed. ‘The evil 
Axis was defeated, the U. S. could relapse 
into isolationism and squawking about war 
debts. 

But such Americans reckoned without 
two things: Britain was no longer sufh- 
ciently strong for a world policing job; 
and Russia had awakened and gone on the 
march, thus bringing forth not only an 
internal threat to Western civilization, but 
also an external threat. ‘These two realities 
have become increasingly apparent in the 
past three years. 

At first, we thought we could avoid ac- 
tual intervention all over the globe, avoid 
dispatching our men and guns and dollars, 
by the simple expedient of giving Britain 
a dollar transfusion. That was the 
$3,750,000,000 loan. It hardly got Britain 
out of her sickbed. 

Britain could not, and cannot, resume 
her coal exports to Western Europe and 
Italy. The other principal European 
source of coal, the German Ruhr, was 
largely bombed out. So European recov- 
ery lagged. Because of shortages, prices 
soared. British production did not lag, 
but neither did it mount to the levels at 
which exports paid for imports. 

As the loan dollars ran out and as Brit- 
ain fell further behind, she began to cut 
military expenditures. First, it was in 
Greece and ‘Turkey. In the so-called ‘Tru- 
man Doctrine the U. S. took over the 
job of containing Russia. 

Then, partly because of weakness and 
partly because Britons had wearied of the 
iniquities of empire, the withdrawal from 
India was announced. As is usual when 
empires break up, partition occurred. The 
same partition was indicated when the 
British withdrew from Palestine. 

The U. S. had no objection to British 
withdrawal from India and Palestine. We 
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limited ourselves to somewhat fumbling 
efforts to minimize bloodshed. So far, the 
U. S. has seemed prepared to intervene 
only in situations where Russian expansion- 
ism is involved. 

We are taking over Britain’s place in 
China, underwriting Chiang Kai-shek. Our 
naval vessels deploy in the Mediterranean. 
Our Army advises the Greeks, Turks and 
Iranians, and supplies arms. When Norway 
is reported to be in receipt of a Soviet note, 
it is U. S. warships that suddenly decide 
to visit Norwegian waters. 

The military appropriation is for all this, 
and more. ‘The Marshall Plan money is 
to restore the broken wing of Western 
civilization in Europe, to secure allies. 

Remember that these commitments 
mean more than money out of our pockets 


—more than that pro-rated $130 apiece 
for each of us. ‘They mean that we shall 
have a tighter, more squeezed economy. 
Our living standards will suffer because 
what used to be cream and gravy must 
now be converted into nourishment for 
the sinews of world leadership. Our ways 
of thinking will be wrenched loose from 
their accustomed patterns. The comfort- 
able, self-contained continental outlook 
will be broadened out with the moving 
boundaries of our economic and military 
commitments. 

These are the changes that will take 
place as a result of our inheritance of the 
British role. And this is just the begin- 
ning of American yoke-carrying. It will 
go on as far into the future as anyone is 
now able to see. 


ODg? ~ BNs 


DRIVER education and 
training in Massachusetts have reduced high- 
way accidents involving teen-age motorists by 
50 percent. 


CONNECTICUT’S ‘‘100 
worst” automobile drivers are being subjected 
to physical and mental tests to determine 
what makes them so dangerous. A special 
state law requires them to appear for the 
tests. 


BEAUTY SHOP custom- 
ers in Filene’s department store in Boston 
now can have their choice of several radio 
or recorded music programs by means of a 
stethoscope-like headset which _ eliminates 
even the noise of a hair-dryer. 


MORE than 25 million 
trees have been planted by machines in Wis- 
consin since the first tree-planting machine 
was perfected and demonstrated four years 
ago. 


THE GIANT petroleum 
industry devotes 3% billion dollars—or almost 
3 percent of its total annual income—to re- 
search and development. ‘This is exclusive 
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of expenditures in the search for new sources 
of oil. 


SALE of intoxicants at 
gasoline filling stations, reports the American 
Automobile Association, is legally permitted 
in 29 states. 


IN THE FACE of rising 
prices for almost everything else, residential 
electric bills have dropped almost 20 percent 
during the last 12 years. 


COMMERCIAL fishing, 
America’s oldest industry, now is a billion-dol- 
lar business. 


LOS ANGELES, which 
turns out among other things about 12 mil- 
lion automobile tires annually, has become 
the world’s second largest producer of rub- 
ber products. 


AN AUSTRALIAN has in- 
vented a music-typewriting machine after 
eight years of experiment. The device elimi- 
nates the laborious handwork involved in 
producing the original copy of all music 
scores. 
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TEETH: 
pam and progress 





T any given moment, in any part of 
this broad land, some citizen is suffer- 
ing from an aching tooth, a crotchety bit 
of bridgework, or a set of slippery store 
teeth. Without question, teeth are the 
most troublesome fixtures in the human 
body, and dental ills easily rank first among 
all physical ailments. Nine out of ten 
persons have dental troubles, and if you 
include such related afflictions as pyorrhea, 
the toll is almost 100 percent. 

Since there’s little likelihood that any- 
thing ever will bring us to love the patch- 
ing and pulling we have to go through 
when our teeth go bad, the only hope of 
really lightening our dental woes is to pre- 
vent them. That millennium is far away, 
but lately some substantial progress has 
been made. 

The dentists have learned that the thing 
which eats away the enamel of our teeth is 
an acid produced by bacteria reacting with 
some other substance in the mouth. The 
evidence points increasingly at the carbo- 
hydrates—sugar and starch—as the guilty 
other substance. 

If the dentists could break up this decay 
process, some damage might be prevented. 
Currently they are working at this problem 
along several lines. 

Oral hygiene. Some new work shows 
that the damaging acid is formed at the 
time of eating or immediately afterward. 
If the teeth could be brushed at once, some 
good might result. Admittedly, this would 
be difficult, and the dentists are afraid 
that authorities on etiquette “will not sanc- 
tion conformity.” 

Nutrition and diet. Starvation appears 
to be one fairly sure method of reducing 
dental decay—although the dentists are not 
recommending it. Some 300 well-nourished 
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children in Rochester, N. Y., had 35 times 
more decayed teeth than 300 of their ill- 
nourished counterparts in one of the fam- 
ine provinces of India. ‘This and other 
impressive evidence indicates that a well- 
rounded diet, even one chock-full of milk, 
vitamins and minerals, does not necessarily 
protect the enamel of the teeth. 

Sugar reduction. It has been con- 
clusively demonstrated that eating an ex- 
cessive amount of sugar is associated with 
dental decay, and that drastically cutting 
down on the sweets will reduce decay. 

The possible cure in this case is a tough 
one. Out of 236 volunteers who agreed to 
go on a restricted carbohydrate regime, 
only 15 completed the recommended diets. 
However, 13 of these 15 showed “positive 
results.” 

The fluorides. Some years ago, dentists 
discovered that children who had depended 
all their lives on water containing one or 
more parts per million of fluorine had 50 
to 65 percent less dental decay than those 
drinking fluorine-free water. Now more 
than a dozen cities are adding fluorine to 
their water. Most of the experiments still 
have some years to run. 

The U. S. Public Health Service also has 
obtained a striking 40 percent reduction in 
the incidence of decay by treating the teeth 
of thousands of children with a fluoride 
solution. When one half the mouth was 
treated and one half not, the same 40 
percent fewer cavities appeared on the 
treated side. 

With the backing of the American Den- 
tal Association, the Public Health Service 
this year will spend a million dollars to 
send fluoride dental demonstration units 
into every state. The object is to arouse 
every school and community to see that 
every child gets the fluoride treatment. 

In the laboratory. Penicil- 
lin and a number of other 
substances have shown similar 
promise. Proof of their value 
awaits further testing. But 
all these developments fore- 
cast less dental trouble ahead. 
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EEDER’S BACK,” that recreational 

disease peculiar to suburban garden- 
ers, has been less prevalent this summer. 
A couple hundred thousand suburbanites 
have laid down the shovel and the hoe 
and bought themselves a garden tractor. 
Another quarter million have said goodbye 
to pushing a lawn mower. ‘They've ac- 
quired a gasoline or electric model that 
only has to be guided. 

When mechanization hit the suburbs, it 
hit in a rush. Although garden tractors 
and power mowers have been on the mar- 
ket since 1920, more were sold in the past 
two years than in all the previous 25 put 
together. Americans just naturally like 
mechanical gadgets, but there’s more to 
it than that. People are moving to the 
outskirts of town where they can do a little 
part-time farming. ‘They feel prosperous. 
And today it’s mighty hard to hire a man 
to cut the lawn or weed the garden. So 
the gasoline engine is taking his place. 

Garden tractors come in all sizes from 
l-wheel models that generate half a horse- 
power to 4-wheel, 6horsepower riding 
models that come close to being small field 
tractors. Most can be fitted with attach- 
ments for plowing, cultivating, planting, 
spraying and mowing. What vou can do 
with a garden tractor depends on its size 
and the kind of soil you have. 

In general there are two things to re- 
member: The garden tractor is primarily 
a cultivator and will not do heavy plow- 
ing; and it isn’t as easy to handle as it may 
look from the pictures in the ads. As a 
matter of fact, a garden tractor is slightly 
harder to manage than a mule. But that 
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wont discourage most gardeners. ‘They 
know that a spade and hand hoe are a great 
deal worse than a mule. 

The single-wheel walking tractor will 
take care of half an acre or so if you get 
someone to do your initial plowing. The 
single-wheel rotary tiller, with its revolving 
steel tines, will prepare a seed bed in one 
operation if the soil isn’t too heavy. 

The small 2-wheel walking tractor will 
plow to a shallow depth if the going isn’t 
tough. It will thereafter handle plots up 
to two acres. Nurserymen, truck farmers 
and owners of large gardens use the larger 
2-wheel walking tractor. It will plow 
pretty well, especially if you have a heavy 
tractor come in and plow every two or three 
vears. The 2-wheel rotary tiller, also used 
by nurserymen, will chop up fairly heavy 
soil. 

The 4-wheel riding tractor is practical for 
small farms or very large gardens where 
there is room to turn at the ends of the 
rows. It will plow anything except heavy 
sod. A 4-wheel riding rotary tiller has re- 
cently been put on the market. 

On the next page are a few figures on 
garden tractors. Prices do not include any 
attachments. And after you have bought 
a few attachments you may have doubled 
the original cost of the tractor. 

Big tractor manufacturers such as Inter- 
national Harvester Co. haven’t touched the 
garden tractor field. ‘They are too busy 
trving to fill a tremendous demand for 
field tractors. ‘This has left the garden 
tractor business wide open for enterprising 
small businessmen. Before the war 15 
manufacturers turned out our annual pro- 
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duction of 10,000 garden tractors. ‘Today 
there are over 40 companies producing 
170,000 a year. Power lawn mowers are 
having a similar boom. ‘Thirty-eight com- 
panies made power mowers before the war 
and their annual production was around 
50,000. ‘Today nearly 70 companies are 
making over 400,000 a year. 

Manufacturing a garden tractor doesn’t 
require a tremendous investment in tools 
or equipment. Many producers buy their 
motors and other parts from independent 
machine shops, then do an assembly job. 

Over half of all garden tractors and 
power mowers are bought by suburbanites 
and spare-time farmers. The rest of the 
garden tractors are bought by nurserymen, 
florists and truck farmers. Even large- 
scale corn-belt and dairy farmers are good 
secondary customers. 

Production of garden tractors has 
reached such a pitch that domestic pipe- 
lines are filling up. So some manufacturers 
are concentrating on the foreign market 
and hoping the Marshall Plan will help 
them out. Over 15,000 garden tractors 
were sold abroad last year. Exporters hope 
to sell more in 1948. Garden tractors are 
in good supply, they say, while field tractors 
are not. Many foreign farms are small. 
And foreign farmers won’t mind wrestling 
a 2-wheel hand tractor around. They are 
used to hard work and don’t expect the 
machine to do everything. 





CHECK BEFORE BUYING 


If you are going to buy a garden tractor, 
here are some qualities you should look 
for, based on a pamphlet by Archie A. 
Stone, New York State agricultural en- 
gineer. 

B Easy and quick steering control. You 
must be able to see the plants when you 
cultivate. 

& Slow forward speed, or an engine that 
can be idled down and still perform 
without stalling. 

& Sufficient power. Many people pur- 
chase a machine too small for their needs. 
It is better to have an ample reserve of 
power than to overload the machine. 

B® Ability to work on sloping ground and 
side hills. 

B fasy and short turning at the ends 
of rows. ‘The operator should not have 
to carry the weight of the tools and 
resist the torque of the moter. 

em Adjustable-depth cultivating tools and 
provision for raising them from the 
ground for transportation. Elimination 
of the use of set screws as far as possible. 
& Vertical clearance of 18 to 20 inches. 


> Speed and ease in changing from one 
implement to another. 
Bm Availability of repair parts and service. 
For a good booklet describing the 
proper sequence of operations with a gar- 
den tractor write to Claude C. Fulton, 
President, Fulton Mower and Manufac- 
turing Co., Route 1, Box 315, Florissant, 
Mo., and ask for Garden Tractor Garden- 
ing. Price $l. 
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Just in case... 


SAFEGUARD YOUR RECORDS 





branch plants and _ vice 
versa. Companies with only 
one central office rent space 
for microfilm in near-by 
towns. 





AFEGUARD your vital business _ rec- 
ords against war damage but don’t 
overdo it. 

That’s the advice of government officials 
studying the possible effects of atomic 
warfare. 

These officials warn against two types of 
alarmist in the business community: 

& One type of alarmist says that an atomic 
bomb dropped on his city would be so 
terrible that all would be lost and there 
is no use trying to prepare for it. This 
is not true, say the experts. Atomic bombs 
are expensive and will be dropped, if at all, 
on important big cities. ‘The entire popu- 
lation of a city hit by a bomb would not 
be wiped out. And life in the rest of the 
country would go on. 

> lhe second type of alarmist is wasting 
money on elaborate precautions which are 
of doubtful value. The risk of an atom 
bomb attack today doesn’t warrant expen- 
sive preparations. 

Here is the middle of the road course, 
recommended by the experts: 

Protection against radiation. There is 
no use trying to make storage space proof 
against radiation. Cost would be excessive. 
A sub-sub-basement might keep records 
from becoming radioactive, but the base- 
ment would be useless if the ground above 
it was contaminated. (Basements have 
other drawbacks, too. ) 

Only practical defense against radiation 
is to send a set of the most vital records, 
or microfilms, to a small town for storage. 
There is no need to put two sets of records 
in two small towns. One is enough. 
Atom bombs will be used sparingly on 
“lucrative” targets such as Washington, 
Detroit, New York. 

Since the beginning of World War II, 
some large companies have been keeping 
microfilm copies of main-plant records in 
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Records should be in 
good order and well indexed for micro- 
filming. If not folded, clipped or stapled 
together they can be microfilmed for $75 
to $90 per four-drawer file cabinet. If all 
papers are the same size, the cost may be 
as little as $50. But papers in poor order 
may cost $200 per cabinet. 

There is no point in microfilming 
records and keeping both the records 
and the films in the same building, or 
even the same town. Put the films some- 
where else. 

Home office records. Biggest danger 
to records kept in the home office is from 
fire and water. Get a good fireproof safe, 
one that will stand two or three hours of 
fire. Even though your building is fire- 
proof, fire may be introduced by chemicals. 
Put the safe in the center of the building 
on a lower floor. Don’t put valuable rec- 
ords in basements or sub-basements. They 
are liable to be flooded. 

If records do become radioactive, paper 
is easiest to decontaminate, microfilm next, 
and metal, such as stencil plates, hardest. 

What records to safeguard. It will be 
different for each business. Many banks 
and insurance companies have elaborate 
safeguarding programs already in opera- 
tion. From the point of view of national 
safety, records relating to industrial know- 
how are most important. These might 
include charts of plant lay-out and flow 
of work, maps of mining resources and 
underground pipes and cables. 

“Don’t go to much expense,” warns an 
official familiar with atomic bomb destruc- 
tion. “But keep in the back of your mind 
the possibility of all kinds of bombing. 
Don’t let it dominate your decisions but 
let it creep in. For example, don’t move 
your whole plant inland. But if you have 
to build a new plant anyway, then con- 
sider building it inland.” 

















ON THIS & THAT 


and so on. The director of the emer- 
gency plan for one city must be a resi- 
dent in some other community. 

Within a radius of one mile of an 
atomic bomb explosion, we can ex- 
pect 100 percent casualties “almost all 
fatal,” while in a zone extending from 
one to two miles farther, 75 percent of 
the personnel will be injured, about 
half of them fatally. 





ANY companies are tying wages to 
the cost of living, and now if we 
could just find a way to prevent tying the 
cost of living to wages, everything would 


be all right. 


LETTERS which we think of writing 
and don't: 

Dear Mr. Stalin: Come on over here 
some time and see us. You'd be amazed 
if not surprised. 

Dear Mr. Truman: Everyone who knows 
you instinctively likes you, and you are 
going to be a very popular ex-President. 

Dear General Marshall: What some of 
your State Department people need in 
order to round thern out for their careers 
of diplomacy is more experience and knowl- 
edge of how people live and think, and 
you ought to make them serve tours of 
duties in places which are foreign to them, 
such as Springfield, Bozeman, Bremerton, 
Amarillo, Bellefontaine and Keokuk. 


FOR THOSE who think the next war 
would be a push-over: The Army Medical 
Corps says, “We must ‘be prepared to 
handle casualties on a scale never dreamed 
of in the past.” In a city of a quarter- 
million population, the casualties can be 
“in the tens of thousands.” 

Relief measures would have to be organ- 
ized on a national basis by cities—not for 
their own residents, but for those of other 
cities because “the shocking power and 
devastation wrought by an atomic bomb 
so disrupts an area that outside help is 
necessary to carry out operations.” New 
Yorkers would have to help Philadelphians, 
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As a result, the number of blood 
transfusions required 
would be “fantastic” 
and laymen probably 
would have to be 
trained both in blood 
typing and administer- 
ing transfusions. Be- 
cause large numbers of 
burns and mechanical 
injuries would result, 
plans must include 
immunization of the 
population against tetanus. 





THE FIELD of freedom for democratic 
man is narrowing faster than you think. 
We have the lie-detector to restrict our 
freedom to tell little fibs. We have the 
inter-action chronograph to check up on 
personality tests when applying for a job, 
and this restricts the freedom to tell the 
prospective employer how good an impres- 
sion we always make on people. There is 
also the galvanometer which charts the 
psycho-galvanic responses by measuring 
bodily arousal and emotional tension. And 
as for privacy of the home and freedom to 
do what you like in it, there is the tele- 
phone, the doorbell, the radio, the tele- 
vision and the modern picture window. 


MR. JUSTICE Jackson, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in a dissenting 
opinion in the case of Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Petitioner, v. The United 
States of America: 

“,... I do not always understand the 
opinions of this Court, [and] I see no 
reasons why I should be consciously wrong 
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today because I was unconsciously wrong 
yesterday.” 
Neither do we. 


BUSINESS is good. ‘Times are fine. 
More people have jobs than ever before in 
peacetime, and good jobs at that. Sales of 
nearly everything are active. Wages are 
high. Profits are high. We are riding the 
crest of the wave of material prosperity. 

The only thing wrong with all this is 
that crests have always been followed by 
troughs. It may seem out of tune with 
the temper of the times to remind our- 
selves of such a distasteful fact, but for the 
long pull it is beneficial. 

Have we solved the problems of the busi- 
ness cycle? We have not. We are merely 
putting them out of mind, temporarily, 
and if we think about it at all, we think 
that “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” ‘This is what we did so well in 
past periods of prosperity, when we thought 
a new era had arrived. And this is precisely 
what brought on depressions. 

The plain truth is that everything is not 
as rosy as the superficial signs indicate. 
Our prosperity is partly artificial, the hang- 
over from war, a period of deprivation. 
It is based upon backlogs, and backlogs do 
not last forever. It is based also on post- 
war conditions throughout the world, re- 
quiring the Marshall Plan, and doubtless 
requiring next year the arming of Western 
European nations. These are the foreign 
extras on top of our domestic extra activi- 
ties, to make our current situation extra- 
extra. 

But within, deep down, everything is 
not satisfactory, for the long pull of several 
years. Not everyone is prosperous; only 
some are prosperous. Many people have 
eaten up their savings. Many are buying 
less goods than they formerly did, even 
with more money income. 

Some not-so-good times are ahead, the 
aftermath of these good times, when things 
are not uniformly good, when the economy 
is not “balanced.” <A depression could 
come upon us a few years hence. A depres- 
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sion could cost us hundreds of billions of 
dollars worth of lost goods, lost services, 
lost times, and heavier taxation to pay the 
bills of those who get to be idle. 

The remedy? The remedy is to give an 
ear to the economic doctors when they 
speak of the unsolved problems of business 
cycles. You may say they are theorists, not 
practical men. They said that of Noah, but 
he turned out to be a very practical citizen. 


AS A FRIEND of Paul 
Hoffman’s was leaving the 
ECA boss’ office recently, 
he had this word of advice 
for the man who will be dis- 
pensing some 20 billion dol- 
lars in aid to Europe in the 
next few years: 

“Good luck, Paul, but be careful. You 
know—a billion here and a billion there— 
it adds up to money.” 


SIGN of the times in a magazine adver- 
tisement: “Look before you vote—with 
television.” 


THE INGENUITY of American busi- 
ness in devising new variations of the tie-in 
sale seems limitless. During the war every- 
one knew that some merchants required 
their customers to buy sherbet in order 
to get ice cream, wine to get whisky. Then 
came automobiles loaded with extras. 

The other day, a friend of ours noted 
that all the houses in a new development 
were equipped with automatic dishwashers. 
Thinking it odd that the builder should 
provide such extras in view of the demand 
for houses, our friend inquired. 

“We don’t have to provide dishwashers,” 
the builder said, “but we do have to pro- 
vide refrigerators and in order to get the 
refrigerators, we had to take the dish- 
washers.” 


FROM JAPAN comes word that Japa- 
nese merchants are anxious to renew trade 
with us, and already have accumulated 
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stockpiles of crockery, porcelain ware, silks, 
leather goods, cigaret lighters, novelty goods 
and inexpensive cameras. It won’t be long 
now until we hear impassioned speeches 
in Congress against the perfidious Jap who 
is trying to undermine our country by sell- 
ing us things at prices which some of us 
can afford. 


FOR YEARS we've gone placidly along 
on the assumption that eating an ice cream 
cone was one of those things that just came 
naturally. But now we find that there’s 
an art to it, even a science, and that the 
proper technique must be employed. The 
process as described by Ralph Bienfang in 
The Subtle Sense, published and copy- 
righted by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma 
Press in 1946, is this: 

“Apply the tongue, 
not the teeth, in any 
and all directions with 
long bovine sweeps. 
As an occasional vari- 
ation, bite with the 
lips, but still not with 
the teeth. At last, when by this deliberate 
and olfactopsyche-satisfying procedure the 
mound has disappeared, bite through the 
edges of the cake taking at the same time 
an equal amount of ice cream. Do this 
all the way around. This will effect a 
miniature of the original cone and the 
bovine business can be indulged in again. 
From then on, it is alternation right down 
to the last bit, which may be casually tossed 
into the mouth.” 





REPUBLICANS say the Democratic 
party is full of reds, and Democrats say the 
Republicans have a monopoly on the blue- 
bloods, and all that remains is for some- 
one to organize an honest-to-goodness third 
party, without reds or blues, to attract the 
white-collar vote. 


INCONCLUSIVE: A couple of profes- 
sors at Emory University recently studied 
the effect of between-meal snacks on textile 
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workers’ productivity and found that it 
didn’t make any difference what they ate 
or drank or whether they ate at all. 


IF WE do not put some sort of curb 
on the extension of social and economic 
reform, the housewives are going to get 
hep and demand a five-day week, with 
double time for Sundays and holid: ays. 


BUSINESS has learned that it pays to 
pay its high-salaried people high pay and 
keep them from flying off to some other 
company, but government still figures that 
a man ought to be honored by a govern- 
ment position at less pay than he would 
get in private employment—which is why 
so many top-notch government officials fly 
off to private employ ment, leaving govern- 
ment sometimes in the hands of people 
who appreciate the honor. 


SAID Thomas Jefferson in a letter to 
Thomas Digges: “It is not the policy of 
the government in America to give aid to 
works of any kind. ‘They let things take 
their natural course without help or impedi- 
ment, which is generally the best policy.” 
But that was in 1788. 


WE SAW a list of expenditures of the 
American people on this and that in 1946, 
and we wrote a ringing editorial on it. 
Then we threw the editorial away, and now 
we give merely the bare bones of the list 
itself, and trust vou can think up a few 
appropriate remarks to make. 
Liquor . _ $9,500,000,000 


Recreation (theaters, base- 


ball, football, racetracks, 

' ae $7,942,000,000 
Autos . $7,627,000,000 
Education $4,600,000,000 
Tobacco ... $3,410,000,000 
Personal care (barber, 

beauty shop, toilet 


articles, etc.)..... $2,321,000,000 
Religious & welfare activi- 


tes: ... $1,525,000,000 
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EW ENGLAND, once the industrial capital of America, 
x long ago surrenaered that eminence. In the sense that 
she has not come close to regaining leadership, New 
England is in “decline.” But it is wrong to assume—as some 
Americans do—that the six northeastern states may be written 
off as economic has-beens, memorable only as a repository of 
history. A new New England is emerging from the old, a 
region of better diversification, a region alert to current 
opportunities and up to date enough to promote them. Busi- 
nessmen elsewhere can profit from what is going on in Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut. 

The following articles spot the highlights of the present- 
day New England economy, describe an interesting New 
England experiment in business research and development, 
and tell you about an unusually shrewd and successful Yankee 
merchandiser. These three articles will give you something of 
the flavor of the new New England. (over) 
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NEW ENGLAND 


PEOPLE AND BUSINESS 





EW ENGLAND'S most important 
economic trait is stability. The 
rest of the country may climb higher, and 
fall lower, but New England manages to 
stay closer to the middle. 

By certain standards, it is remarkable 
that the region is able to remain on a 
decently high plateau and to keep paying 
her workers a higher income than that 
which goes to the average American. New 
England’s population—9,328,000—is de- 
clining relative to the rest of the country. 
Her people are getting older at a faster 
rate than the U. S. population as a whole. 
The area has an unfavorable balance of 
trade, importing more things from the 
rest of the nation than it exports. 

But at the same 
time there are 
new forces at 
work to counter- 
act these old 
forces of decline. 
There are stir- 
rings in New 
England industry. Factories and shops are 
turning out such traditionally non-New 
England products as electrical machinery 
and rubber. Neglected sources of income— 
recreational facilities and educational facil- 
ities—are being exploited. 

Here are some economic highlights— 
both good and bad: 
> With the New England population 
growing smaller and older, the chances 
are that there will be fewer individual new 
businesses there in the years to come, less 
demand for new housing, a drain on savings. 
> ‘The unfavorable balance of trade is seri- 
ous. A recent study shows that in 1939 
New England bought $1,300,000,000 more 
goods( mostly food and raw materials) than 
it sold. ‘This excess is paid for by New 
England capital which is thus being eaten 
away. Another financial drain on New 
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England is that it pays more in federal taxes 
than it receives in federal disbursements. 
& In 1939, New England primarily manu- 
factured textiles, leather, shoes and paper. 
Two thirds of the area’s industrial workers 
were employed in these industries. But 
today employment is divided 50-50 between 
these lines and others like machinery, iron 
and steel products, and_ transportation 
equipment. 

& New emphasis is being put on New 
England’s recreational facilities, its schools 
and colleges, its insurance companies and 
financial houses. As “exports,” these items 
can help cut down the unfavorable balance 
of trade. Education nets New England 
10 million dollars a year, interest, rents and 
royalties net 500 million a year; travel and 
recreation over 50 million. 

& New England always has had a higher 
per capita income than the nation as a 
whole, and still maintains its position. But 
other sectors are increasing income faster, 
and closing the gap. 

b> New England has a generally good record 
in labor-management relations. Wages and 
union membership are both high in New 
England. During 1946, New England lost, 
in proportion to its employment, 24 per- 
cent fewer man-days through work stop- 
pages than the whole country. 

& Many towns and cities are turning to 
the more efficient manager-type govern- 
ment. They find it saves money, stops 
graft. Of the approximately 800 manager 
communities in the country, 143 are in 
New England, which is voting in new ones 
at a faster rate than the rest of the nation. 
& The New England Council, an organ- 
ization of New England businessmen and 
trade associations, with more than 2000 
members, is pushing for development on 
a regional level. ‘The idea is to break down 
some of the barriers set up by the area’s 
political organization. Although the whole 
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region is smaller than most single western 
states, it contains six states. 

pm The idea of regional cooperation is re- 
lated to another growing idea: The more 
New England as a whole contributes to 
the total U. S. economy, the more every- 
body in all of New England will benefit. 
This fact was recently underscored by 
Laurence F. Whittemore, president of the 


Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. He said: 

“We may never regain the relative posi- 
tion in industry which we enjoyed half a 
century ago. Our percentage of the na- 
tion’s people, of its employment, and of its 
income has declined. ... What New 
England must be sure of . . . is that even 
though it gets a narrower slice, that slice 
will be cut from a bigger pie.” 


INVESTORS IN NEW IDEAS 





TR eg, Bo 


LITTLE more than two years ago 
Vermont’s Senator Ralph E. Flan- 





A 


ders, then president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, called together a group 
of New England businessmen, bankers and 
scientists to try to find financial support 


for the development of new ideas. “To be 
confident that we are in an expanding, 
instead of a static or frozen economy,’ said 
Flanders, “we must have a reasonably high 
birthrate of new undertakings.” 

The answer they worked out was to 
give large owners of wealth—particularly 
life insurance companies, investment trusts 
and colleges—an opportunity to pool 
money to invest in new ideas, after making 
sure the ideas were sound enough for in- 
vestment of institutional money. ‘Thus was 
born New England’s American Research 
and Development Corp. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion was so impressed with the undertaking 
that it exempted American Research from 
provisions of a law which would have barred 
investment companies from coming in. 
This unprecedented action has permitted 
certain institutional members of American 
Research to depart from their traditional 
policy of buying shares only in blue-ribbon 
corporations, while leaving to others the 
risk of backing new enterprises. 

Individual investors in American Re- 
search must buy at least $5000 worth 
of stock. ‘This rule was fixed to keep 
small investors out during the tough early 
years. 
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American Research’s president is Georges 
F’. Doriot, professor of Industrial Manage- 
ment at Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, who during the war 
served as director of military planning in 
the Quartermaster General’s office and as 
deputy director of the research and develop- 
ment division of the General Staff. 

The Board of Advisers is made up of 
Dr. Karl ‘T. Compton, president of Massa- 
chusetts Insti- 
tute of ‘Technol- 
ogy; Edwin R. 
Gilliland, profes- 
sor of chemical 
engineering at 
M.I.T. and con- 
sultant to Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co.; and Jerome C. 
Hunsaker, head of M.I.T.’s departments of 
mechanical and aeronautical engineering 
and chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. Flanders still 
serves on the board, despite his full-time 
job in the Senate. 

When American Research and Develop- 
ment Corp. was incorporated in June 1946, 
it drew up these basic principles: 
> A ininimum of 1% million dollars of 
the 5-million-dollar stock offering should 
be purchased by institutional investors. 
This unique feature has brought in Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., University of 
Pennsylvania, Rice Institute and M.I.T. 
& Investments should be made in enter- 
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prises engaged primarily in the develop- 
ment of new products or processes. But 
these products or processes should be de- 
veloped beyond the test-tube stage to a 
point where their soundness can be care- 
fully evaluated. 

& No more than 10 percent of capital and 
surplus should be invested in the securities 
of any one company. 

& American Research should make its 
investments in the form of buying common 
stocks. 

> Relationships with new _ enterprises 
should go beyond monetary investments 
and should include managerial assistance 
and technical advice when necessary. 

These principles amount, in effect, to 
taking much of the risk out of “risk” cap- 
ital. How well they have worked for 
American Research can be 
shown by the companies in 
which it has alread, in- 
vested and by the number 
of crackpot inventors and 
gadget dispensers who have 
been turned down. 

The first investment was 
in Circo Products Co. of 
Cleveland which has devel- 
oped a new device to auto- 
matically clean and dry au- 
tomobile differentials, trans- 
missions and_ crankcases. 
The unit is plugged into a 
light socket and the press- 
ing of a button sends hot solvent vapor 
into the car, which cleans and rinses out 
all grease, dirt and moisture in nine min- 
utes. Cost of this service to car-owners: $1. 
Potential buyers of the device are the 
thousands of garages and service stations 
throughout the country who will then be- 
come regular customers for the solvents 
used in it. 

Another investment was made in ‘Tracer- 
lab, Inc., Boston, an organization of young 
physicists, which has entered the field of 
atomic energy on three fronts. It manu- 
factures and sells instruments for measur- 
ing radioactivity. It operates facilities to 
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analyze radioactive compounds for labora- 
tories which don’t have the machines or 
knowledge. And it acts as consultant in 
the exploration and development of new 
applications of radioactivity in research and 
industry. 

A small investment was made in Snyder 
Chemical Corp., Bethel, Conn., which has 
developed a new, highly effective plastic 
resin of low cost, great strength and high 
resistance to moisture and chemical attack. 
The product is considered especially useful 
as an adhesive in the production of plywood. 

Jet-Heet, Inc., of New York, producers 
of a jet heat furnace for both industry and 
home heating, also has received American 
Research money. 

American Research went somewhat far 
afield with an investment in the Colter 
Corp., Palacios, Tex., a company which 
freezes and distributes fresh shrimp and 
has exclusive rights to a new type of pat- 
ented shrimp veining machine. 

New projects are being studied for fu- 
ture investment. Except for working cap- 
ital, American Research’s funds are in- 
vested in government bonds. 

American Research doesn’t expect to 
make money for another year or two. Its 
officers recognize that small businesses, and 
especially new businesses, take time to get 
started. But even more, American Re- 
search recognizes that its success will de- 
pend not only upon the money it has in- 
vested, but upon how well it follows 
through in working actively with the com- 
panies which get that money. 

American Research’s president puts it 
this way: 

“Research and development, new tech- 
nical ideas, and young small businesses are 
not in themselves the certain keys to great 
success. ‘They must be supplemented by 
sound management, adequate financing, 
competent production methods, and ag- 
gressive merchandising.” 

With this realistic attitude toward 
vestment, American Research appears 
likely to strike hard at the problem Sen- 
ator Flanders posed two years ago. 
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HODGKINSON: YANKEE BOOSTER 





OOSTERS are a 
breed of citizen 
people don’t normally 
associate with New Eng- 
land. But in the wake 
of the region’s decision 
to assert its place in the 
uy oe hina come native sons eager to toot 
New England’s horn. ‘They don't do so 
as loudly or flamboyantly as the more fa- 
miliar booster of Florida or California. 
Calmer, quieter, they are nevertheless 
making themselves heard. In the fore- 
front of this shrewd Yankee band is 58- 
vear-old Harold Daniel Hodgkinson, vice 
president and general manager of Filene’s, 
Boston’s famous department store. 

A commanding 6-foot-3-inch 200-pounder 
of boundless energy, Hodgkinson waxes 
impatient when people pooh-pooh New 
England as a region of dead poets, departed 
whales, and jailed mayors, a region from 
which drug magnates flee west and textile 
mills south. 

Instead he sees the six states as an in- 
credibly beautiful place of near-record em- 
ployment, booming summer and winter 
resorts, and increasing business, big and 
small. It is no coincidence that in spread- 
ing this gospel Hodgkinson has also spread 
Filene’s fame and last year sent Filene’s 
sales above 60 million dollars. 

One of the best examples of Hodgkin- 
son's simultaneously selling New England 
and Filene’s was a sly ad he placed last 
summer in the Sunday New York Times. 
Blazoned over seven columns was the head- 
line: “One Doesn’t Wear Jones Beach 
Fashions on Cape Cod.” Below, the copy 
hinted at grave embarrassment, - perhaps 
even a blighted love life, for the vacationer 
gauche enough to come to New England 
clad in New York-bought clothes. It sug- 
gested that she bring an empty suitcase and 
outfit herself at Filene’s. 
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New York merchants fumed, but cus- 
tomers flocked into the store, some waving 
the ad. “You are helping all New Eng- 
land,” wrote a hosiery-mill president. A 
recreation leader added: “A conspicuous 
example of regional promotion at its best.” 
And trade sources well beyond New Eng- 
land grudgingly conceded: “Superb show- 
manship.” 

Another Hodgkinson-sponsored idea is 
Filene’s “New England Revelation.” 
Launched in 1946, this elaborate event 
annually publicizes the wide 
range of articles made in 
New England—not merely 
such crafts as pottery, bas- 
kets, metalwork, and hooked 
rugs, but the products of 
major industries, hats, shoes, 
textiles, clothes, jewelry and 
silverware. Displays appear 
in all six state capitals. 
Hundreds of New England 
enterprises contribute their 
wares. And the contributors 
include small manufacturers 
and craftsmen employing 
only one or two people as 
well as the big mass-production operators. 

All this ties in with Hodgkinson’s staunch 
belief that “there will always be a New 
England as long as we can continue to de- 
velop and attract small businesses and ex- 
pand our present big ones.” His own cor- 
poration is certainly one of the bigger ones, 
but Hodgkinson argues that small business 
is more important than big business in 
maintaining a healthy economy. He points 
out that New England, traditional home 
of small manufacturers, is still fetching 
them. ‘The Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce magazine lists a whole page of new 
ones every month. 

Dramatizing New England’s resources to 
the outside world is only one aspect of 
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Hodgkinson’s booster activities. Pixie-like 
ads in newspapers and “revelations” of 
what New England has to offer are all very 
well, and indeed necessary to catch the 
eye of the non-New Englander. But once 
his attention is engaged, he wants to know 
how really deep-rooted is New England’s 
new lease on life. 

Hodgkinson and his fellow boosters are 
well aware of this. They know that New 
England must not only appear better, but 
be better. This, they know further, re- 
quires steady application—day-to-day, un- 
dramatic plugging to solve nagging civic 
problems, to improve New England busi- 
nesses already in existence. In this daily 
grind Hodgkinson also excels. 

The roster of his civic 
activities 1s impressive. 
He is president of Bos- 
ton’s Retail Trade Board, 
vice president of its 
Chamber of Commerce, 
a deputy chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, 
director and past presi- 
dent of the Habit Clinic 
for Child Guidance, and 
a vice chairman of the 
Greater Boston Develop- 
ment Committee. ‘This 
key community group 
hopes to re-plan the city 
and solve its nasty traffic problem. On the 
committee agenda are programs to build 
an additional tunnel to East Boston, to 
create off-street parking areas, to develop 
the Port of Boston. 

But it is, of course, his Filene’s job which 
most occupies Hodgkinson’s time and 
energy. In turn, he has made it the vehicle 
of both his talents and his belief that 
New England’s economy is only as strong 
as its component parts. Filene’s, which is 
almost as much a Boston landmark as the 
Sacred Cod hanging in the State House 
near-by, has grown to be “the world’s larg- 
est specialty store.” Much of that growth 
is to Hodgkinson’s credit. 

The son of a small silverware manufac- 
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turer of Wallingford, Conn., Hodgkinson 
came to Filene’s after graduation from Yale 
in 1912. His first job netted him $12 a 
week. It consisted of addressing envelopes 
and sorting overshoes in a sub-basement. 
Gradually he moved up to copywriter, ad- 
vertising manager, buyer and merchan- 
diser. In 1931 he became manager of 
Filene’s renowned “automatic” bargain 
basement. In this remarkable operation 
prices are progressively reduced. Goods 
unsold after 30 selling days are given to 
Boston charities. Articles as costly as dia- 
monds and mink coats are featured in the 
basement, and a high order of merchan- 
dising is required. 

Hodgkinson acquitted himself so well 
that six years ago the store’s president, Lin- 
coln Filene (now 83), chose him to be 
general manager of the store. The new 
appointee surrounded himself with re- 
sourceful young executives. 

Filene’s pioneered in using helicopters 
to effect regular delivery services between 
the parent store and several of its suburban 
branches. ‘The service was discontinued 
because of high costs, but the store is eager 
to reconsider its possibilities. Filene’s 
fashion director flew to France on the first 
Boston-to-Paris plane, held a fashion show 
there for French war brides awaiting pas- 
sage to the U.S. Last year the store outbid 
all others for the $1,400,000 smoke-dam- 
aged stock of the Neiman-Marcus store in 
Dallas, Tex., and conducted the world’s 
largest fire sale. 

In the old days such stunts would surely 
have raised the eyebrows of the George 
Apley type of Bostonian, and perhaps these 
stunts still send shudders through a few 
last-ditchers dwelling near Hodgkinson’s 
140-year-old house on Beacon Hill. But 
because he himself is a New Englander 
born, bred, and self-made, Hodgkinson has 
been able quietly to get results impossible 
for an outsider. Including the staider seg- 
ments of the population, most residents of 
the region are enthusiastically behind the 
avowed aim of Hodgkinson and his fellow 
workers to give New England a new look. 
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RUNNING OUT OF METALS? 


estimate of 20 years’ reserves ahead has 
been popular with statisticians for the last 
100 years. Each time 20 
years rolls around they 
proclaim that we have 
only another 20 years 





The following contribution is from a 
reader, Charles H. Dunning, who is director 
of the Arizona Department of Mineral Re- 
sources at Phoenix, Ariz. We welcome Mr. 
Dunning as a volunteer associate editor, 
and are glad to present his views on this 
subject which will grow even more impor- 
tant as re-armament places a heavier call 
on metals. 


HAT is the true state of our mineral 
i vans Are we secure or in grave 
danger regarding those minerals so neces- 
sary in national emergency? What re- 
straints or restrictions are preventing us 
from developing and maintaining adequate 
mineral reserves? And what things can be 
done to keep our supplies and demand in 
better balance, and maintain our national 
economy and security? 
Some statisticians give us figures showing 
a very short life for our known reserves of 
many metals—in some cases as little as 
two to four years. But the statisticians give 
us a wrong impression because their figures 
are usually based on the reports of actual 
ore developed as submitted to them by the 
large mining companies. Such figures 
mean very little because when expensive 
underground development work is neces- 
sary to determine ore limits, mining com- 
panies do not generally carry many years’ 
reserves ahead. ‘The workings may be ex- 
pensive to maintain or hold open, and the 


extent of their proven reserves is a factor — 


in determining their taxes. 

At the same time one can scarcely name 
a single metal mine (gold and silver ex- 
cepted) which has not produced several 
times the amount of the most optimistic 
estimates made in its early life, or at any 
time during its productive career. 

In the case of copper, for example, an 
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ahead. 

There is no doubt that most metals are 
in short supply today, but are these short- 
ages temporary or permanent? Examining 
the causes of our present shortages we 
find the following basic reasons: 

1. Metal prices pegged too low during 
the war. 

2. The feeling among mine operators 
and investors that the post-war period 
would witness a deluge of scrap and sec- 
ondary metal, with depressed prices, as it 
did after World War I. 

3. ‘Tax methods which take the incentive 
from finding and developing new mines. 

4. Unreasonable Security Exchange Com- 
mission regulations. ‘They are so cumber- 
some, vague and expensive that it is prac- 
tically impossible to interest venture cap- 
ital in the development of a new mine. 


Trained and practical mining men know 
that we have almost unlimited potential 
reserves of those metals of which we have 
always been an important producer. 

What can be done to place our supply 
and demand in better balance, and increase 
our self-sufhciency? ‘The broad answer is 
to remove the restraints mentioned, or to 
inaugurate incentives to offset them. 

Incentive plans are not as unreasonable 
or difhcult as they seem to some. Sub- 
sidies or premiums on metals are not like 
buying potatoes and burning them up. 
Metals are not perishable. When mined 
they have created new wealth. And if 
there is an extra cost for part of our pro- 
duction it need not be assessed to the con- 
sumer, but such extra production should 
be placed in national security stockpiles and 
the cost charged to national insurance. 

We are a long way from becoming a 
“have-not” nation, if we adopt constructive 
policies. 
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How Fred Maytag II = 


gets along in Newton, Iowa 
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IN A SMALL POND 





N Newton, Iowa, half the families draw 
pay from the Maytag Company, biggest 
washing machine manufacturer in_ the 
world. But this does not mean that May- 
tag runs Newton. The rugged paternalism 
with which Maytag dosed the town for 
20 years is now out. A feeling that the 
company belongs to the community is 
now in. 

This transition is significant not merely 
to Maytag and Newton, but also to other 
companies and communities joined in a 
comparable big-business-small-city relation. 

What is the new spirit? “First,” says 
Fred Maytag II, the company’s 37-year-old 
president, ““we want our employes to re- 
spect us. If they don’t, neither will the 
public. Then we want to pull our weight 
in the community as good citizens; to par- 
ticipate but not dominate.” 

When it first heard this new doctrine, 
Newton had long been an old-fashioned 
company town. Its citizens admit that 
economically Maytag still dominates New- 
ton. But beyond that, the company-town 
stuff is out. Maytag bosses who once 
knew what was good for Newton and made 
Newton like it now lean over backward to 
keep hands off. 

Newton first came under the shadow of 
Maytag around 1923. Fred L. Maytag, a 
Newton washing machine manufacturer, 
got hold of a revolutionary improvement, 
an agitator which forced water through the 
clothes. Every other washer on the market 
used a cluster of pegs to drag the clothes 
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around, scrubbing them against the inside 
of the tub. Fred L. Maytag boarded 
train with a hand-made model of the new 
machine and declared he would not be 
back until he had orders for a carload. In 
two years the Maytag Co. jumped from 
tenth to first place in the washing ma- 
chine field. And Newton became a small 
puddle with a very big frog. 

Like a benevolent dictator, Fred L. 
Maytag rewarded the town where he made 
his fortune. He gave it a 40-acre park and 
swimming pool. He built and donated 
the YMCA; built the Maytag Hotel and 
rescued the bank after the 1929 crash. He 
and his associates built several hundred 
houses and sold them to Maytag workers 
on easy terms. 

With the second generation of Maytags, 
the company-town cycle ran its usual 
course. Elmer H. Maytag, the founder's 
son, acquired a show place in Florida and 
a model dairy farm, and took periodic trips 
to Europe. Maytag workers began to feel 
less of the benevolence and more of the dic- 
tatorship. Because a Maytag plant super- 
visor was traditionally the head of the 
YMCA, Maytag foremen saw to it that 
every worker in the plant joined whether he 
wanted to or not. ‘The rest of the town be- 
gan to shun the “Y”’ as a Maytag monopoly. 

Community chest “donations” were au- 
tomatically removed from pay envelopes. 
An ofhcial of the company let it be known 
that an employe who bought a car from a 
certain auto dealer would get ahead. All 
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told, a worker might have over a dozen 
deductions from his pay—for community 
chest, YMCA, a car, a home, coal, oil, etc. 

Organized labor, trying to crack Maytag 
in the 30’s, found it a tough and vindictive 
enemy. A bull-headed plant manager dared 
the union to organize his men. The CIO 
Electrical Workers took the dare. But 
when it called a strike over a 10-percent 
wage cut, the union lost the bitter 90-day 
battle that followed. ‘The national guard 
occupied the town. ‘The pay cut stuck. 
Twelve union leaders were fired. Even the 
Congregationalist minister who had ap- 
pealed to Elmer H. Maytag in behalf of 
the strikers was forced to resign. 

Newton had most of the bad and few of 
the good features of a company town when 
Fred Maytag II became president of the 


company in 1940. And because he was. 


wealthy and 29 years old, with every temp- 
tation to play and let someone else do the 
job, townspeople expected little 
more than the beginning of 
slow deterioration of the com- 
pany. 

But today those same people 
say proudly that young Fred has 
more vision than either his father 
or his grandfather. Under his 
guidance the company has backed 
off and let the town be a town in 
its own right. ‘The Maytag fac- 
tory is respected where it used to 
be resented. Newton has had 
labor peace for a decade. And all this has 
paid dividends to Maytag. The company 
is running like clockwork, making money 
and expanding. 

The key to the change-over is sincerity. 
“A good business reputation can’t be main- 
tained unless it is backed up by sound char- 
acter,” Fred Maytag II says. ““We figured 
we had to live right before we tried to sell 
ourselves to others.” So the company 
didn’t put its ideas about human relations 
into paid advertisements and pamphlets. 
Company executives worked hard to put 
them into effect in the plant first. 

The company started by prohibiting all 
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Fred Maytag II 


solicitations among workers. At once May- 
tag membership in the YMCA dropped 
from 100 percent to 10 percent. It took 
several years for the “Y” to recover but 
when it did, it belonged to the whole town, 
not just Maytag. 

A labor-management committee was set 
up and today handles many grievances at 
the worker-foreman level. ‘This committee 
also supervises the two solicitations per- 
mitted each year: community chest and 
savings bond drives. Workers, not fore- 
men, gather pledges. 

The Maytag Bulletin, weekly company 
newspaper, carries unslanted news about 
the company and its employes. ‘The labor- 
management committee advises on editorial 
policy. If either management or the union 
has a newsworthy statement, the Bulletin 
will print it in quotes. 

Complaints of poor company house- 
keeping last year were turned over to the 
labor-management committee for 
investigation. The committee 
found poorly cleaned rest rooms 
and oily floors. ‘The Bulletin 
printed the report in full. The 
company made improvements 
and invited the committee to 
make a re-check 60 days later. 

To break down barriers of com- 
munication and make it possible 
for every worker to contribute 
ideas, the company arranged for 
all its management, from presi- 
dent to junior line foreman, to take a 12- 
week course in conference leadership. Dr. 

G. Schaefer, lowa State College pro- 
fessor who gave the course, is an experi- 
enced personnel manager. His credo is, 
“democratic control by management will 
bring the best results.” Fred Maytag II 
is an example of this theory in action. He 
rarely issues an order. Most executive de- 
cisions are arrived at spontaneously in 
meetings. 

Maytag’s labor policy is not soft. The 
company gives paid vacations but has 
fought off union demands for paid _ holi- 
days. Fred Maytag II says the only way 
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the company can get money to pay its 
workers is by producing washing machines. 
And it can’t produce washing machines on 
holidays. 

But Maytag gets along with its union, a 
local of the left-wing CIO Electrical 
Workers. ‘The union gives the company 
credit for being honest and sincere, for 
paying average wages and having a good 
vacation policy. When the company called 
in Chicago management engineers to set 
up an incentive plan, the union didn’t like 
the result. So the company took the plan, 
paid off the management firm, and May- 
tag engineers worked out a compromise 
with the union. 

“An atmosphere of approval’ among its 
employes was Maytag’s first goal. But it 
wanted similar approval from the town of 
Newton. ‘To gain it has been a delicate 
problem. Maytag encourages its employes 
to participate in community affairs. ‘The 
Bulletin plays up workers who do so. But 
management makes it clear that such em- 
ployes are representing themselves and not 
Maytag. 

Maytag executives, trying to draw the 
line between participation and domination, 
are skittish about taking positions in the 
community. Fred Maytag II let himself 
be talked into running for the State Senate 
and was elected after a handshaking tour 
through rural districts. But when a May- 
tag executive, Robert E. Vance, was in 
line for president of the Newton Chamber 
of Commerce, he declined to serve; said 
he was willing to work on the board but 
didn’t think a Maytag man should be 
president. 


The town of Newton proved early this 
year that it likes its new relationship with 
Maytag. ‘The company announced it 
would build a 5-million-dollar factory to 
produce fully automatic washers—probably 
in another town. It had already taken an 
option on 40 acres in Des Moines. Within 
hours a delegation of citizens called on Fred 
Maytag II to find out why the plant 
wouldn't be in Newton. He told them 
that Newton’s utilities and housing would 
not take the extra load and, furthermore, 
he was not sure that the townspeople 
wanted another Maytag plant in Newton. 

The town answered both objections. A 
petition to the city government to expand 
utilities was signed by nearly 6000 of 
Newton’s 16,000 inhabitants. Businessmen 
who had already put up $50,000 for a non- 
profit housing project put up another 
$50,000. ‘Today the new Maytag plant is 
going up just outside the city limits. The 
town is paving roads, enlarging water and 
sewage systems and building houses to be 
sold at cost. And Maytag has asked the 
town to extend its limits out to include the 
new factory so that the company will be 
contributing its just share of taxes. 

Early next year, Maytag will turn out 
its first fully automatic washer. The com- 
pany will employ 500 more people. Eco- 
nomically, it may dominate Newton a 
little more than before. But unless Maytag 
policies go suddenly into reverse, Newton 
will be less than ever a company town. 
Thus Maytag will have gone a long way 
toward solving the perplexing problem of 
how a big company in a small town can 
earn respect and goodwill. 
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CHARGES OF UNFAIR COMPETITION, price fixing and anti-trust violations are 
being placed against more and more businesses. ‘The Department of Justice is prosecuting 
115 cases, and the Federal Trade Commission has 76. Emphasis will continue on the 
prosecution of combinations that raise the price of food, clothing and shelter and the 
Anti-Trust Division also will continue to try for jail sentences against company officials 


found guilty. 


Short of war, no let-up is expected. Both political parties are supporting the present 


program. 


best ways to hold down over-charges on preparedness contracts. 


The country is being told that vigorous anti-monopoly work is one of the 


In the last war it is 


estimated that such over-charges cost the government about 15 billion dollars. 
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COST-CONSCIOUS TOURISTS 


tale to tell and the 
stories in aggregate 
can be good or bad 
promotion. 

The hotels woke up 
to this, in national 
organization thinking, 
some time ago. Indi- 





ESPITE world unrest and uncertain- 
D ties of personal finance, millions of 
people are on the highways and ship lanes 
or lolling at mountain and seaside resorts 
on vacation. Some are rich, some poor, 
but all have something in common: 

They aren’t spending so heavily as last 
year and, as a body, have placed the entire 
tourist industry on critical trial. For they 
are spreading word of high prices in specific 
places, are telling on the resorts that over- 
load themselves for quick cleanups. 

Consequently, next year’s travel density 
charts may, by autumn, be predictable from 
the squawks or praises of this summer's 
visitors. Miami and Havana got a dose of 
such reaction last winter when many tour- 
ists shopped the towns for better hotel 
prices or declined to go there at all. 

England and the Continent are getting 
a good going-over now. Visitors there will 
number about a quarter million before 
summer ends and a large chunk of the 
estimated 700 million dollars to be spent 
generally abroad will enrich those areas. 
The American Automobile Association 1s 
sending some 3000 cars to Europe this 
summer, 1000 above last year. ‘These high- 
way travelers will gain intimate touch with 
conditions—and will influence others con- 
sidering the trip. 

The North Atlantic sea lanes were 
jammed from mid-May to mid-July. But 
it’s easier now to get over. It’s harder, of 
course, to get back because of the returning 
swarm that went over earlier. 

On the whole, there are slightly more ac- 
commodations than last year by ship and 
air and, in the main, these have been swal- 
lowed up by travel-hungry crowds. Every 
one of these travelers will return with a 
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vidual operators have 
been urged to repair premises, become more 
courteous and to honor confirmed reserva- 
tions—in brief, to get back to normality. 
The hotels, indeed, have felt public resent- 
ment and been threatened by tourist court 
competition since the war. But they have 
at least awakened to public dissatisfaction 
and chances are they will improve them- 
selves. Just now, reservations aren’t so 
tight; space is usually available on week- 
ends, and guest turnover is quicker, which 
is good for all. 

Those going to the national parks in 
August have picked a popular but bad time. 
The more attractive ones will be loaded. 
Postpone the trip, if possible, until Sep- 
tember, or even October in favorable 
weather locations. ‘The parks in mid- 
summer can’t take care of the callers. 
There have been no essential improve- 
ments for years except for some road work 
and new accommodations for an addi- 
tional 128 persons in Yellowstone—a drop 
in the bucket. Neither Congress nor the 
concessionaires are helping the parks meet 
the growing load of millions of visitors. 
The parks have become our most popular 
and most neglected vacation spots. Many 
observers say things there have gone as 
well as they have only because of the dedi- 
cated efforts of the National Park Service. 

All in all, an estimated 60 million people 
are loose and pleasure-bent over the U. S. 
in 20 million automobiles this year, prob- 
ing vacation places and prices. ‘The swarm 
is on edge about costs, which many vaca- 
tioners believe have risen to about all the 
traffic will bear. This is an opportunity for 
operators to show the kind of consideration 
that will be talked about and pay off in 
vacation seasons to come. 
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How can acompany which 
has something to sell to Mar- 
shall Plan countries get in 
touch with their purchasing 
agencies? 

Write to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or to any 
of its 42 field offices, which 


will tell you how to get in 


UESTIONS & ews 


Readers often ask us for information or opinion on 
various subjects. The following questions and answers 
may interest you, too. Use this feature by sending us your 
own questions. We do not have space to publish all of 
them, but we will reply by letter to all who write. 





touch with foreign purchasing 











How many persons in the U.S. have 
annual incomes of a million dollars or 
more? 

Seventy-one persons had annual in- 
comes of a million or more in 1945, when 
the latest count was taken by the U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. In 1929, 513 
persons had incomes of a million or 
more. 


Are consumers saving more or less 
money this year than they did last year? 

They are saving less. Consumer savings 
in the first quarter of 1948 were at an an- 
nual rate of $11,500,000,000, compared 
with annual rates of $11,900,000,000 in the 
first quarter last year, and $16,600,000,000 
in the first quarter of 1946. 


How many state legislatures have 
ratified the proposed _ constitutional 
amendment limiting a President to two 
terms? 

Twenty-one states have ratified, in this 
order: Maine, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, 
New Hampshire, Delaware, Illinois, Ore- 
gon, Colorado, California, New Jersey, 
Vermont, Ohio, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Missouri, Nebraska, Virginia, 
Mississippi and New York. Only Okla- 
homa has notified the State Department 
that the legislature had considered the 
amendment and had failed to ratify. ‘Three 
fourths (36) or more states must ratify 
within seven years from date of submission 
by Congress, March 27, 1947, for the 
amendment to become a part of the 
Constitution. 
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agencies. 


Are life insurance companies to be 
faced with competition from the govern- 
ment in peacetime through sale of gov- 
ernment insurance to servicemen? 

The prospect is that peacetime service- 
men will be permitted to buy up to 
$10,000 worth of National Service Life 
Insurance. 


Is anything being done to relieve the 
current shortage of skilled workmen in 
metal working and allied trades? 

A national apprenticeship program for 
the metal working industry is being devel- 
oped by a special national committee rep- 
resenting management, labor and _profes- 
sional engineers. ‘This committee is work- 
ing with the Labor Department's Bureau 
of Apprenticeship. Standards of appren- 
ticeship, primarily in the machinist and 
tool and die trades, will be set up as a 
guide for establishing plant training pro- 
grams. 


Why is the luxury tax kept in force 
when it was passed as an emergency 
war tax? 

Wartime luxury taxes are still in effect 
because of the continuing need for reve- 
nue to cover such big items in the federal 
budget as the military program and foreign 
relief. 


Can a corporation insure the life of 
one of its officers and charge the pre- 
miums as an operating cost of the busi- 


ness? 
No. The courts have held that such an 
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expense is not deductible for tax purposes. 


Is there any way dealers can protect 
themselves on installment sales of auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors, radios and 
major electrical appliances to persons 
who are apt to be drafted? 

Under the plan to revive the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, the courts 
will have the power to defer enforcement 
of liabilities against draftees. But sympa- 
thetic consideration is likely to be given 
to the seller in most cases involving auto- 
mobiles and other items subject to rapid 
depreciation. 


How can a person with a general 
knowledge of the building construction 
field fit ‘nto the defense program? 

Write to the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Munsey Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. This association is 
in close contact with government con- 
struction programs and may be able to 
provide some constructive suggestions. 
Also get in touch with the Munitions 
Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


What is the outlook for prices for 
truck tires in the months ahead? 

Manufacturers’ and distributors’ inven- 
tories of truck tires are high and pressure 
for price cuts probably will be exerted. 
There is a good chance for reductions. 
(Same isn’t true for passenger tires.) 


Are there any signs to indicate that 
there may be restrictions against com- 
mercial building, that is, the use of ma- 
terials for that type of construction? 

There are no indications that there will 
be reimposition of any restrictions against 
commercial construction. 


Do you still think the recession pre- 
dicted for late 1948 is coming? 

Informed opinion is that a general re- 
cession has at least been postponed. ‘This 
does not preclude the possibility of slides 
in specific lines and specific localities. 
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What are the prospects for the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas market 
for turkeys? 

Production is likely to be less than last 
year, and this usually means higher prices. 


Are construction costs likely to re- 
main firm enough to justify our church 
in embarking ona building program this 
fall? 

Figures compiled for the nation as a 
whole indicate that construction costs will 
remain firm for some time to come. 


Do you think city and country prop- 
erty will increase or decrease in value 
in the next year or two? 

Real estate prices generally are likely 
to remain high for some time to come. 
Such inflationary factors in the economy as 
the military and foreign aid programs are 
expected to keep all price levels high, and 
real estate probably will be no exception. 


What is the essential difference be- 
tween selective service and universal 
military training? 

Selective service is temporary, designed 
to supply the military with enough men to 
achieve full authorized strength. Univer- 
sal military training would be permanent. 

Under selective service men would serve 
for two years, the length of time military 
men think is needed to turn out a finished 
soldier. Under UMT the period of active 
service would be shorter, the object being 
to build up a reserve of partially trained 
men whose training could be quickly com- 
pleted in event of a national emergency. 


What will be the effect on the family 
estate under the new tax law if the 
incomes of husband and wife are nearly 
equal? 

The benefits of estate splitting are re- 
duced in cases where the estates of hus- 
band and wife are near a balance. Never- 
theless, the tax on the estate of the first 
spouse to die can be reduced by providing 
for the transfer of half of it to the survivor. 
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the pinch is in the price 





HOE BUYING TIME will soon be 

here again. And here’s what shoppers 

will find when they go to outfit the chil- 

dren for school and perhaps buy a new 
pair for themselves for fall and winter. 

There’s a stronger push to sell the chil- 
dren an extra pair this year. Shoe stores 
are plugging models in color, hoping the 
small fry will try to wangle a pair for 
parties. ‘Teen-age styles will be more like 
grown-up styles. ‘This means more variety 
and a chance for the salesman to sell an 
extra pair there, too. 

Men will find more plain toes, fewer 
wing tips. College boys will probably go 
more than ever for the rugged heavily- 
stitched moccasins with thick soles, the 
kind that look almost too heavy to lift. 

Women will see more closed heels and 
toes. It’s part of the new look. But there 
will still be open models. Some ladies’ big 
toes have turned up a bit after several years 
of sticking out in the open and need to get 
readjusted. Stores expect wearers of long 
dresses to want either very high or very low 
heels. ‘The high ones will be slenderer than 
in the spring, up to 2% inches high, and 
many will be Louis-styled. ‘Teen-age girls 
seem to want half-inch flat heels. 

Prices will be down only a little from 
spring, perhaps 25 or 50 cents a pair, which 
will leave them about where they were last 
fall. But there will be more medium and 
low-priced styles to choose from. Cus- 
tomers were limited to fewer pairs during 
the war and switched to expensive styles. 
Now they are slowly switching back. In 
another year, they will be buying about the 
same quality shoes they bought before the 
war. But they won't be paying the same 
prices. ‘The spring meat packers’ strike and 
leather shipments under the Marshall Plan 
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are canceling out the expected drop in 
leather prices. 

This stickiness of costs has put shoe 
sellers on the spot. Since 1941 men’s shoes 
have gone up 90 percent. Women’s shoes, 
over 70 percent. Children’s shoes, about 
80 percent. Shoppers have reacted by buy- 
ing fewer shoes. Last year, for the first time 
since 1935, shoe purchases fell below three 
pairs per capita. Shoe makers thus found 
they had raised their prices to the point of 
diminishing sales. But rising costs kept 
them from cutting prices back. And to 
keep inventories from piling up, they cut 
production instead. 

It’s a vicious circle that no business likes 
to be in. Some factories are operating only 
three or four days a week. Factory sales- 
men are beating the bushes for new cus- 
tomers. ‘The retail mortality rate is rising. 

There’s no immediate solution in sight 
for either the shoe business or the customer. 
The livelier elements of the industry believe 
its long-range job is two-fold: 
> Spark a brand-new merchandising idea 
to persuade people to buy several more 
pairs of shoes a year. ‘Talk up leisure shoes. 
& Discover a new way of speeding produc- 
tion. Since the adoption of mass-produc- 
tion techniques half a century ago, the ma- 
chinery has gradually been perfected, but 
no radical changes have come about. Since 
1919, output per man-hour has risen only 
about half as fast in the shoe industry as in 
manufacturing as a whole. And shoe com- 
panies which want to speed production are 
stymied because they don’t own the shoe 
machinery and can’t buy it. Most machin- 
ery is controlled by the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., recently the target of a 
Department of Justice monopoly charge. 

Neither of these long-range projects is 
yet in the works. And it makes the picture 
gloomy from the customer’s point of view. 
Shoe makers say they'll be making the same 
kind of shoes in the same way for a good 
while. And that means prices probably 
won't go back to the pre-war level for 
years. And perhaps never. 
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contest over controls 





THE MILITARY 








HIS country is working 

practically at capacity, 
but now the Marshall Plan 
and re-armament are added. 
Something somewhere must 
give. Something must be 
cut down or out. Military 
authorities would like to say 
what and how, but civilian authorities think 
that they can do it best. The row is a 
bitter one. 

The military takes the position that the 
national security is involved and _ that, 
therefore, nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with re-armament. 

Proponents of the civilian viewpoint say 
the military establishment is so dependent 
upon the nation’s industrial capacity that 
the civilian economy must be protected 
against damaging inroads by the armed 
forces. 

There is, on the record, ample reason to 
fear such damaging inroads by the military. 
And there is more reason to fear them 
today than there was early in World 
War II. At that time, the U. S. was able 
to halt civilian automobile production for 
the duration of the war without seriously 
injuring the economy because the average 
age of automobiles in this country then 
was 4¥2 years. ‘Today, in spite of all the 
post-war production, their average age is 
9 years. Consequently, if the nation were 
forced to depend solely upon them for any 
length of time, it might not be long before 
serious transportation difficulties arose. 

In its official history of the last war ef- 
fort, the Bureau of the Budget reports: 

“.. . the idea of military control of the 
economy in time of war was firmly held 
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and vigorously advocated by officials 
of the War and Navy Departments 
and the military chiefs at various 
times from 1939 on. During the 
summer and fall of 1942 scores, if 
not hundreds, of production lines 
were closed down for brief periods 
when the flow of materials ceased, 
and the conflict of high military priorities 
threatened to strangle the entire war pro- 
duction program, military and civilian.” 
At one point, the bureau says, as a result 
of the military’s handling of its high-rank- 
ing priority system, “the production of 
many essential but non-military items, like 
locomotives and freight cars . . . was seri- 
ously upset... .” 

In wartime, conflicts between civilian 
and military requirements are resolved in 
favor of one or the other through the exer- 
cise of compulsory controls over the alloca- 
tion of materials and manpower, priorities 
and related devices. Now, although we 
are neither at war nor embarked on any- 
thing like a full-scale mobilization, there 
is a backstage controversy in government 
over whether the current modest military 
program and the foreign aid programs can 
be prosecuted successfully without resort 
to at least some such compulsory controls. 

Following its traditional pattern, the 
military would like to see the authority for 
such controls made available, even if it is 
not used immediately. Many military men 
feel that the steps now being taken are 
actually the initial phase of a full-scale 
mobilization and, therefore, no time should 
be wasted over preliminaries or in coddling 
the civilian population. 

The military has a much more dominant 
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voice in government affairs than it did be- 
fore World War II. Generals and admirals 
are occupying high places outside their own 
services and they have won substantial sup- 
port for their viewpoint among other gov- 
ernment officials, particularly in the Cab- 
inet. But President Truman has thus far 
resisted the pressure for mandatory con- 
trols. 

Specifically, he turned thumbs down a 
few weeks ago on a recommendation by 
the National Security Resources Board— 
which includes six members of his Cabinet 
—that Congress be asked to authorize estab- 
lishment of full-scale wartime economic 
controls on a stand-by basis, to be employed 
only as needed. The President reportedly 
felt that this was asking for too much too 
soon—especially in an election year—and 
that it smacked too much of undue domi- 
nation by the military. 

But even if the President had complied 
with the board’s proposal, the consensus 
is that it would have received short shrift 
in Congress. The legislators were in no 
mood to return to anything like a system 
of overall wartime controls, at least before 
the elections. Just before Congress ad- 
journed for the Republican national con- 
vention, a virtually unnoticed amendment 
to the Selective Service Act was approved 
giving the government broad power to 
allocate steel required by the armed serv- 
ices. Even that limited grant of authority 
surprised many of the lawmakers when its 
import became clear. 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
possibility of additional controls can be 
ruled out for the duration of either the 
re-armament program or the Marshall Plan. 

If business should find itself ensnarled— 
say this fall—in serious shortages of other 
commodities or skilled workers, Congress 
might be disposed to act sooner. 

Meanwhile, John C. Virden, Cleveland 
industrialist now in charge of the Com- 
merce Department’ s Office of Industry Co- 
operation, is waging almost a lone fight 
for a system of voluntary allocation agree- 
ments. Virden says that his own superiors 
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are convinced that compulsory methods 
will be necessary, ultimately. 

If Congress decides to authorize compul- 
SOry allocation of other scarce materials, 
it will then be up to the government to 
classify essential and non-essential users 
and uses of the commodities. World War 
II practices will set much of the pattern. 
At that time, manufacturers of motorcycles 
and bicycles were cut back to about 45 
percent of their pre-war production, elec- 
trical appliance makers to about 25 percent 
and domestic laundry equipment makers 
to 14 percent. Producers of games and toys 
were down to a mere 9 percent. 

It is at this point—where priorities are 
determined—that the supremacy of civil- 
ian judgment seems essential. Military 
men are trained to use guns and planes and 
ships. But military men usually are not 
experts in mass producing them, or in evalu- 
ating, for example, whether scarce steel 
supplies should be used for 1000 more tanks 
or for housing for shipyard workers. 

This argument for civilian contro] does 
not imply that civilians should be pam- 
pered. It means, rather, that civilian con- 
trol provides the maximum opportunity for 
a coordinated flow of everything needed 
for war—including military supplies. And 
modern war is basically the business of 
getting the greatest coordinated flow of 
everything needed. It is no longer a lim- 
ited effort by professional soldiers, who 
can take over the war while most people 
go about their regular business. ‘The tech- 
nical military part of war is now vitally 
dependent on the industrial part. And the 
genius of U. S. industry is a civilian genius. 








Make your plans now 


How can businessmen avoid dislocations 
created by cutbacks in certain materials? The 
Munitions Board advises that you plan now 
to shift to production of essential goods. The 
board says: 

“Unless you can shift to essential production, 
your supplies of raw materials might be cut 
off and your labor force drained away. The 
very existence of your company might hang 
on your preparedness for the emergency. 
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CANDY MAKER’S CAMPAIGN 


Necco zs out hustling for business 


industry must depend for its long-term 
prosperity. 

Necco has fewer lines to sell than 
before the war when it made 286 sepa- 
rate items. The list is now down to 65. 
The number of penny varieties has 
been cut from 20 to 1, nickel bars from 





HE gaudy showcase with its glorious 

display of sticky, chewy and colorful 
penny candies is gone. No more can a kid 
press his nose against the glass and pick 
and choose from a mouth-watering array 
of licorice whips, taffy bites, jawbreakers, 
jelly beans, hokey-pokey-in-a-saucepan, and 
all-day suckers. Candy manufacturers can 
no longer afford to make the low-profit 
penny stuff. 

High material costs are only one side of 
the pincers squeezing the candy business. 
The other is the high price of staple foods. 
Traditionally, candy is bought only after 
the groceries are paid for. With butter, 
meat and vegetables up, candy gets the 
go-by. 

Candy’s dilemma is much like that of 
other marginal luxury foods—jams, 
jellies, specialties—in an_ inflated 
economy. As a result some of the 
candy industry's fly-by-nighters who 
made a killing during the war are 
folding their mixing vats for good. But 
established firms like the New England 
Confectionery Co. of Cambridge, Mass., 
oldest candy company in the country, are 
modernizing plants, enlarging sales staffs 
and spending more on promotion. 

Harry R. Chapman, chairman of Necco’s 
board, says: ““There will always be business 
for those who go after it and are not afraid 
to ask for the order. And we must not be 
afraid to ask for the order no matter what 
the times may be, nor what we imagine the 
answer may be.” 

During the war the military bought 
candy in unprecedented quantities—about 
one fourth of production. It may again 
under a speeded-up re-armament program. 
But Necco and other candy firms are out 
to sell the civilian consumer—on whom the 
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16 to 8. 

Here is how Necco is getting ready tor 
what Chapman calls a “red hot competi- 
tive fight for survival”: 

& Its giant plant is being completely mod- 
ernized at a cost of about 3 million dollars 
—glass block windows, air conditioning, tile 
floors, and live steam for keeping the plant 
sanitary. Modernization will permit pro- 
duction at lower costs. 

& The company has begun a nation-wide 
advertising program, tied in with a highly 
pepped up sales program. Before the war, 
53 percent of Necco’s distribution was in 
New England, and there was no advertis- 
ing in areas where there were no Necco 
salesmen. Now press and radio are 
disseminating sprightly ad copy like 
“Youngster, oldster, millions buy 
Bolster,’ a Necco nickel feature. 
And the company’s salesmen are 
covering previously overlooked territories in 


F the South and West. 


& As for fancy candy packages, which to 
many buyers are a complete luxury, Necco 
is trying to keep its prices at a point where 
people will pay them. ‘Traditional trend- 
setter of the fancy candy package is Whit- 
man’s Sampler, produced by Stephen F. 
Whitman and Son, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Whitman now markets two packages, the 
Sampler at $2 and another fancy box at 
$1.50. Necco, convinced that these prices 
are too high, is pushing its own fancy box 
—the Candy Cupboard—at 95 cents. 

With this alert campaign Necco hopes 
to stimulate the nation’s sweet tooth and 
its own sales at one and the same time. 
Its ideas of cutting costs where possible, 
keeping prices in line, and stepping up its 
promotion and sales technique make sense 
for any other business caught in the squeeze 
of higher costs and buyer resistance. 
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Unused ideas for new products 


Trousanps of unused ideas for new 
products are listed in the U. S. Register of 
Patents. Ever growing, the list now con- 
tains more than 20,000 patents available 
licensing or sale on reasonable terms. Man 
could be used by manufacturers with idle 
machinery or a slack season ahead. 

The owner of a woodworking shop searched 
the register for ideas on roller skate wheels. 
He ended up with a brand-new patent for 
making creepers used by mechanics to slide 
under autos. A patent ona disposable strainer 
for use in hotel sinks and barber shop bowls 
appealed to some wholesalers. The Patent 
Office suggested that if financing costs were 
too high for one company to handle, several 


wholesalers join in obtaining a license, then 
find a manufacturer to make the strainers. 

A stream of 20 or 30 businessmen repre- 
senting both large and small companies comes 
to Washington every week to study the regis- 
ter in person. You can get on a free list for 
patents that might be useful to you. Write 
to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington 
25, D. C., and describe your product, ma- 
terial and type of machinery you use. 

For state commerce departments or trade 
associations, the Patent Office will prepare a 
brochure of patents in a given field. There 
is no charge if the organization will agree to 
distribute copies of the brochures, to all re- 
questers on an equal basis. 


Biggest tree-planting year 


Tree SEEDING this year is expected to 
be the highest on record. Present plans call 
for planting 220 million seedlings, more than 
twice as many as in 1947, which was the 
previous record year. 

More than a hundred state and federal 
nurseries will be kept busy supplying the 
fledgling trees for planting on private and 
public lands. Enough will be sent out to 
reforest more than a quarter-million acres. 


While foresters are pleased over the grow- 
ing public awareness of the need for restoring 
the nation’s timber supply, they point out 
that so far very little progress has been made. 
According to their estimates there were 75 
million acres of denuded land which must be 
planted to trees if it is not to remain idle. 
Even at this year’s record rate of planting, it 
would take 300 years to reforest this area. 
And we can’t afford to wait that long. 


Harvard’s “advanced management” school 


Ah ary ARD’S classrooms next month will 
again be the scene of a strange sight: $6000 
to $40,000-a-year business executives will be 
going to school. They will be attending the 
university's 14th course in “advanced man- 
agement.” 

These men—whose salaries will be con- 
tinued by their companies while they attend 
Harvard—will talk and study labor relations, 
marketing, production, financial administra- 
tion and economics. 

If past performance is any indication, all 
of these men will have a better grasp of their 
jobs than they had before they went to 
school, and many of them will soon be pro- 
moted by their companies. 

The “advanced management” program de- 
veloped during the war when Harvard trained 
adults in a series of courses sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education’s War Training 
Program. The course has since been adapted 
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to business executive training and so success- 
fully that more than 200 companies have 
freed some 750 key personnel to go to school. 

The program embraces a 13-week concen- 
trated course of study for experienced man- 
agers. Usually a company sends men whose 
work indicates they are in line for advance- 
ment. 

Many of the men have never attended col- 
lege. All Harvard asks is that they have “in- 
tellectual curiosity and flexibility.” Thus far, 
general foremen, company presidents, sales 
managers, personnel men and cost analysts, 
among others, have attended the courses. 

If you or any of your employes are inter- 
ested in Harvard’s “advanced management”’ 
program, you can obtain application blanks 
from the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Soldiers Field, Boston 
63, Mass. The next session begins Septem- 


ber 15. 
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The big debate on 


POLARIZED LIGHTS FOR AUTOS 


is approaching or- 
dinary headlights, 
and at proper dis- 
tance he switches 
to city lights. 





CIENTISTS say that polarized head- 
lights for automobiles have been satis- 
factorily developed and could eliminate 
many hazards and aggravations of night 
driving by providing a light about 50 per- 
cent brighter than present long-beam driv- 
ing lights. 

The automobile industry says, in effect: 
Maybe so, but let’s not use them just yet. 

Each side is emphatic. What is the con- 
troversy about? What's at stake? 

At stake is a chance to cut down auto 
accidents radically. More than half of all 
accidents in rural areas occur at night, and 
headlight glare is thought to be a major 
cause. 

Also at stake is an opportunity for full, 
round-the-clock use of roads. If night 
driving becomes safer, if it becomes easy 
instead of being a tiresome chore, there 
can be faster movement of goods and peo- 
ple, with less overall congestion, and with 
far-reaching effects on all business. 

The polarized system has two sets of 
lights. One, not polarized, is for city driv- 
ing and open-road meeting of cars not 
equipped with polarized lights. ‘This set is 
the equivalent of the lower beams in pres- 
ent 45-watt sealed-beam headlights. 

The other set contains powerful 125- 
watt lamps and illuminates the road with 
light polarized in passing through material 
cemented under the headlight’s covering 
glass. ‘The driver sees the road through a 
visor also containing a polarized material 
but permitting him to see the light from his 
own lamps while almost entirely blocking 
the light from oncoming cars using polar- 
ized lights. ‘Thus the other polarized lights 
appear to the driver as two pale blue discs 
without glare. Neither has to depress his 
lights. ‘They pass with the benefit of long- 
distance beams. But should the oncom- 
ing lights look white, the driver knows he 
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Now around these 
lights, which took many years to develop, 
have arisen two camps of opinion. In one 
stands the Polaroid Corp. of Cambridge, 
Mass., with a large research investment 
at stake. Polaroid’s main ally is General 
Electric, developer of the sealed-beam 
lights and provider of much scientific data 
to buttress Polaroid’s arguments. 

‘The automobile manufacturers comprise 
the other camp. ‘They now sell all the 
cars they can make so have nothing to lose 
by a delaying action; they have little in- 
centive for undertaking a drastic technical 
change. 

The auto industry’s case rests heavily on 
this question: What will happen during the 
transition period when new cars with 
polarized lights and old cars without them 
swarm the roads together? Indeed, the 
benefits of the Polaroid system depend 
greatly on the meeting of polarized cars. 
And the chances of such meeting will be 





small at first. It will take time for Polaroid 
to come into general use. 

But, say the Polaroid supporters, if the 
potential benefits will be great, the time 
required to realize them isn’t a basic con- 
sideration. A start has to be made. 

- The auto industry, nonetheless, intro- 
duces another worry: What will happen in 
the interim if the new lights are improperly 
used? Remember that the new lights are 
much brighter than the present upper 
sealed-beam lamps. And they are not 
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directed down but are beamed horizontally. 
Despite this, however, General Electric 
tests show that even when confronted by 
the unshielded brilliance of polarized lights, 
a driver is no more endangered than when 
facing present upper-beam headlights. But 
improperly used polarized lamps, by all ad- 
mission, can be more annoying if not 
more hazardous. 

Some auto company officials fear pedes- 
trian-driver resentment because of the 
brighter lights; they fear accidents and, 
resultingly, the repeal by some states of 
legislation permitting the new lights. In 
such eventuality, they couldn’t market their 
cars in these states nor could traveling 
motorists using the new lights venture in. 

On the other hand, many similar diff- 
culties occurred when the sealed-beam 
lamps were introduced in 1940. Old cars 
then on the roads faced lights as much 
brighter than their own as will occur when 
sealed-beam drivers face polarized lights. 

Auto manufacturers also don’t like the 
increased costs (probably $30 to $80) en- 
tailed by a larger generator required for 
the new lights. This extra cost has an 
extra sting because buyers know they can’t 
receive full benefits until all the old cars 
are off the roads. But they would, imme- 
diately, get brighter illumination in open 
road driving. 

Obviously, there is more to polarized 
auto lights than merely brighter illumina- 
tion or reduced glare. There is a chance 
for greater safety, less annoyance. And 
there is the chance that someday roads 
can be used as freely at night as during 
the day. This won’t be possible until there 
are better auto lights, whether polarized or 
something else. 





What the motorist thinks 


At the last annual meeting of the American 
Automobile Association, motor club delegates 
from all parts of the country unanimously 
endorsed a resolution charging that “‘auto- 
mobile headlighting is in a number of ways 
still unsatisfactory,” and urging further “large 
improvements” in headlights. 
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Controls 


@ 
[A Your editorial in the June issue [Get 
Ready for Government Controls Again” ] inspires 
me to write you, because I disagree that “we should 
submit to controls for the good of all.” 
Perhaps the time is at hand—I agree that it 
is not far off—but I would prefer to see action 


in another direction first. Why not conservation 
of scarce metals—why not scrap metal drves— 
before we admit that controls are inevitable? 

I question if “limited industnal rationing of 
scarce materials” is possible. We learned last 
war that one control led to another and before 
we knew it, we were wholly controlled. It can 
happen again. 

Richard C. Cooke, Publisher 
Industrial Teamwork 
Manchester, Mass. 


The Atom Bomb 


‘ 
S- In your May issue [“Questions and An- 


swers”] the question was asked, ““When do you 
think Russia will have the atomic bomb and the 
equipment to use it against an enemy?” Russia 
already has the equipment necessary to use it 
effectively and also probably has the knowledge 
of how to use the bomb and make it. 

The big question is will they have the moral 
restraint that can keep them from using it as a 
weapon of aggression. When you stop to con- 
sider the materialistic and atheistic policies of the 
Russian rulers it is very doubtful that there will be 
anything that will restrain them from using it 
except the fear of losing the fight. 


Charles S. McFadden 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Conventions 


e 
Ds: I was somewhat shocked to read in your 


. 
magazine under “Notes on This and That” [June 


issue]: ‘The political conventions in 1924 came 
to us for the first time by sound, and now the 
conventions in 1948 come to us the first time by 
sight, but nothing yet has been invented to bring 
the smell of them, and perhaps it’s just as well.” 
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In these times when every effort should be made 
to build confidence in our republican form of 
government it is disappointing to have a magazine 
the character of yours take a slurring slap at insti- 
tutions of this kind. 


Marion Moore 
Indiana Condensed Milk Co. 
Indianapolis 


é 
Di: There is such a wide misconception of con- 


ventions and we, who are connected with them, 
have been irritated so many times and for so many 
years by articles that presented what we believe 
to be a vital American institution in terms of 
“blonde, bottle and bedroom” that your factual 
treatment of conventions in your article “It’s 
Time for Conventions” [May issue] is certainly 
refreshing. 

J. S. Turner, Secretary-Treasurer 

International Association of 

Convention Bureaus, Cincinnati 


Nylons 
* 
$ In your June issue a letter questioned pres- 


ent day wearability of ladies nylon hosiery as com- 
pared with pre-war nylons. 

The ladies, bless them, have insisted upon 
sheerer and sheerer stockings and forced the hosiery 
industry to knit their products accordingly. ‘Today 
the best seller is a 51 gauge, 30 denier hose. And 
demand for more sheerness has mills now making 
54 gauge, 66 gauge and even 76 gauge, all in 15 
denier thread. 

When vou cut the thickness of the thread 75 
percent and the number of threads in like propor- 
tion, the tensile strength and resistance to wear 
lessen in like proportion. 


Howard W. Stern 
Stern & Schneider Corp., New York 


Government Employment 


# 

[Ay Under “Letters” in your June issue, Fred- 
erick C. Geier, New York, raises the question of 
his being of use to the government in some capacity 
for which his business training and experience 
might have fitted him. You refer him to the 
Civil Service Commission which “‘is vigilantly alert 
to requirements for the services of experts, tech- 
nicians, experienced businessmen.” 

If this is a fact, then the “experience” must be 
gained before 40, and very few of us have done 
that, or are ready to resign from our present activi- 
ties where we have gained this useful experience 
before our retirement age is reached, namely 60 
or 65 years of age. 

Leta F. Cornell, Los Gatos, Cal. 
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Business Education 


e 
[A As a former member of the faculty of the 


Harvard Business School I was particularly inter- 
ested in your comments about the school in your 
article “Does Business Education Pay?” [June 
issue ]. 

Several undergraduate schools of business, in- 
cluding ours, are attempting to combine on a 
realistic basis the textbook, lecture and case method 
approach to business education. Furthermore, we 
at Syracuse decided to place what we consider the 
appropriate emphasis on production as one of the 
basic areas of business. ‘This is an area which has 
been either ignored or minimized. 


Thomas H. Carroll, Dean 
College of Business Administration 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


4 
Dh: The article ‘Does Business Education Pay?” 


[June issue] was somewhat generous with praise 
for the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business, but at least it pointed up the chal- 
lenge which we are facing in our endeavors to 
meet the needs of the students who wish educa- 
tion for business at the higher levels. Our member 
schools have been under terrific pressure since the 
close of the war, and I am sure that all of us 
wish that we had more adequate faculty and space 
in which to do the kind of job which is necessary. 


Richard L. Kozelka, Dean 
School of Business Administration 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Business and Charity 


’ 
[AR Your editorial ““More for Charity—A Wanrn- 


ing’ [May issue] clearly expresses a sound point 
of view with regard to the stake of business in 
private social welfare services supported by com- 
munity chests. 

Most businessmen have come to recognize chest 
contributions as a necessary and, in the long run, 
profitable part of doing business. Businessmen 
can and, in growing numbers, are demanding more 
inclusive federation of all fund-raising appeals 
through their community chest. They recognize 
this as the only fair, practical, and economical 
method of meeting their obligations to essential 
social service programs. 


Paul F. Nagle, Executive Director 
Durham (N.C.) Community 
Chest, Inc. 


8 
Ds: It might interest you to know that your 


article “More for Charity—A Warning” [May 
issue] was discussed by 15 leading Chicago busi- 
nessmen at a luncheon and all were deeply im- 
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pressed by it. We all feel that your publication 
is making a great contribution to the welfare pro- 
grams of America by this well designed article. 


Robert E. Coburn 
Associate Executive Director 
Community Fund of Chicago, Inc. 


Country Clubs 
St 
@2! The article “Country Club Boom” [June 


issue] does not state strongly enough that most 
private membership clubs today are big business 
and should be managed as such. Survey will show 
that the most successful clubs are those managed 
by a general manager who has full control and 
responsibility, similar to a general manager of 
hotels or any other service business. 

The clubs headed for trouble are those which 
operate by a steward who has to run the club 
in accordance to the wishes of a committee chair- 
man, and whose dues are of 1930 vintage while 
operating costs are of 1948. Red plush or exclu- 
sive clubs are fast dying out. Present day finan- 
cial problems do not permit a few weathy men 
to make up a yearly deficit. 


J. P. Tonetti, President 
Connecticut Club Managers Assn. 
New Haven 


Gi: An ever-growing group of golfers which 
could be of major importance to any club is 
ignored in your article “Country Club Boom” 
[June issue]. I mean the business women who 
are taking up golf seriously. 

Consider the plight of the business woman 
applying for golf membership (be she single, 
widow or divorcee). She is expected to pay a 
fee not much lower than a family membership 
fee but has to abide by the same rules as to tre- 
stricted hours as does a member’s wife. Since her 
leisure hours are the same as those of the male 
breadwinner, this is tantamount to a refusal of 
membership. 


M. R. Earle, New York 


Alaska 


+ 
St: I would like to point out some inaccuracies 
in your article “Doing Business in Alaska” [ Novem- 
ber 1947 issue]. 

The article said that taxes and regulations are 
almost totally absent. We pay federal income 


taxes, social security, unemployment compensa- 
tion, sales and gasoline taxes, and taxes on real 
and personal property within all municipalities 
and various taxes in the form of licenses. In 
addition, a 1 percent net profits tax on fish can- 
neries, 
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Again, the article said the territory levies no 
personal income, corporate income, or general 
property tax and that the salmon industry has 
never paid a cent of tax on its real property. The 
Veterans’ Tax makes a levy on the gross income 
derived from all services, and there is a general 
property tax in municipalities where many salmon 
packing plants are located. 

Also, the article said transportation is slow, 
risky and astronomically expensive. It did not 
become so until the U. S. government took over 
water transportation during the war and permitted 
labor unions to control it. 

Finally, the article stated that the territorial 
government in some respects resembles anarchy, 
and that it cannot create courts and has no police 
force. The federal government has a complete set 
of courts, so no territorial courts are required. 


H. L. Faulkner 
Law Offices of Faulkner, 
Banfield & Boochever, Juneau 


Highways 


4 
Dee Your article “Horse Sense About High- 


ways” [April issue] adds materially to the public’s 
knowledge of highways. I would criticize men- 
tioning the Pennsylvania Turnpike as an example 
of successful operation of turnpikes without ex- 
plaining that 40 percent of its cost was contributed 
by federal taxpayers and charged off. 

I would also criticize the forecast of 50 million 
vehicles being on the road in the foreseeable 
future without explaining why this number is 
believed probable. Fifty million vehicles is one 
vehicle per family for a population of 175 million 
and many would believe the estimate to be quite 
generous. 

Joseph R. Smart, Engineer-Economist 
Ohio Highway Planning Survey 
Columbus 


Better Mouse Traps 


* 
SS: You ask for letters but you state ‘“‘no adver- 


tising accepted” and I'll try to evade that part of 
it. I do have a better mouse trap and cannot 
get it on the market. I have a formula for a rat 
eliminator that is a dry preparation, not a poison, 
not a squill, very inexpensive, can be used when 
it is 50 degrees below zero. With this item I 
can produce the biggest rat race to it and then 
that race is over forever. For cities it would be 
a natural. On the farms it has been proven. I 
feel reluctant to give this formula away when a 
chiffon cake recipe will sell for $5000. 


John L. Metz 
Ferrous and Nonferrous Metals 
Lamoni, lowa 
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CORPORATIONS: SPEAK ENGLISH, PLEASE 





‘OU corporation officers are familiar with the language of the 
accountant, with its grosses and nets and balance sheet figures. 
‘To you it is not a strange tongue. 

But to the average person, even to the average stockholder, the 
corporation reports might as well be in Latin. Average people 
who want to know a little something about your business must 
get the reports translated. The translating is done not by you, 
but by others outside your corporation—business writers, 
husiness dopesters, and just plain conversationailists. 


You often complain that the public does not understand 
the intricacies of corporation management. It’s no wonder. 

You join movements which are dedicated to the “economic 
education” of the masses, with special reference to corporations. 
Yet within your own hand you hold a better instrument for education 
—your own reports to your stockholders, who are your own special 
segment of the public. 

Are your profits good? If so, tell it. Despite good profits, 
perhaps you need more working capital. Tell that, too. 
Tell the bad with the good, and the good with the bad. 
You don't kid anyone by giving only the rosy news. 

You can tell more of the real guts of your business than you think 
vou can. Your competitors already know the essentials, anyway. 
Your workers know pretty well what you are doing, and how you are 
doing. Your customers would be better customers if they knew. 
People have a way of sensing integrity in a published report of any 
kind. Unless vou are truly weak, you need not fear the disclosure 
of some weakness. 

You know that there’s no mystery about your business 
and its problems. But in the meagerness of the information 
you give out concerning it, you create the atmosphere of mystery. 
People get the facts distorted. Yet you can prevent such distor- 
tion by coming clean with straight information—and more of it. 


If vou don’t quite know what to report, ask people what they want 
to know, and come as close as vou can to telling them. Put it down 
in writing. Consider the accountancy report as only the appendage. 


Your stockholders are important people, and they think 
in English. So do you, but you don’t always talk it. Try it 
on your people. It will be good for your business. 








E acu month, we get letters from 


all over the country which read some: 
thing like this: 





LF] YOUR “A friend of mine told me about Kip- 
: linger Magazine, but I’ve never seen a 

_ copy. Where can I buy one?” 
FRIENDS The answer, as you know, is that KM 
is not sold on newsstands, and is available 

_ by subscription only, BUT... 
IN (N THIS | We're glad to send a free, sample copy 
of our current issue to anyone who wants 


one. We answer all inquiries about the 
magazine in this way. 

The same opportunity is open to you 
as part of our regular reader service. If 
some of your friends have expressed an 
interest in Kiplinger Magazine, just give 
us their names and addresses. We'll tell 
them the issue is being sent at your re- 
quest, with our compliments. 
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